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If  I  might  give  a  shot  t  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind^mither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.-^Dr.  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

- O - 

THE  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION. 

Though  it  is  exaggerated,  there  is  some  reason  for  the 
•wail  of  terror  that  has  been  drawn  from  many  persons 
by  the  recent  advances  in  the  cost  of  both  food  and 
labour,  and  that  has  been  duly  echoed  in  the  columns 
of  many  of  our  contemporaries.  Unless  some  not-to-be- 
hoped-for  addition  can  be  made  to  our  food  supplies,  it  is 
inevitable  that  with  the  growth  of  on  rpopulation  there  will 
be  at  least  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  cost  of  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  advance  in  price 
will  be  even  more  rapid  than  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  consumers.  The  working  classes,  not  content  with 
demanding  higher  wages,  have  the  audacity  to  spend 
those  wages ;  and  the  middle  classes  suffer  by  both 
operations.  Where  the  supplies  of  raw  material  are 
almost  unlimited,  as  is  the  case  with  most  sorts  of 
clothing  and  of  household  utensils,  the  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  manufactured  goods  of  course  tends  to 
les.sen  the  cost  of  their  production;  and,  though  we  suspect 
that  Manchester  and  Birmingham  wares,  for  instance, 
are  not  likely  to  continue  getting  cheaper  and  cheaper, 
as  they  have  done  so  remarkably  during  the  past  fifty 
or  sixty  years,  they  may  not  perhaps  become  very  much 
dearer,  even  if  colliers  and  ironworkers,  cotton-spinners, 
and  other  operatives  obtain  yet  higher  wages  for  their 
share  in  producing  them.  The  more  money  the  w’orking 
men  have,  the  better  clothes  and  the  more  pans  and 
kettles  they  w’ill  buy;  and  what  is  added  to  the  cost  of 
production  by  the  rise  in  w’ages  may  be  taken  from  it 
by  the  economy  of  producing  the  commodities  in  larger 
quantities.  It  cannot  bo  so,  however,  in  respect  of  food 
and  everything  else  that  is  dependent  on  the  land  of  the 
country,  quite  inelastic  as  this  is  in  area,  and  by  no 
means  so  elastic  in  powers  of  improvement  as  is  the 
population  in  powers  of  development.  The  labouring 
classes  are  not  only  raising  the  cost  of  food  and  houses 
by  obtaining  higher  wages  for  their  share  in  producing 
^hem;  they  are  raising  them  yet  more  because  their 
higher  w’ages  enable  them  to  buy  more  and  better  food, 
and  to  live  in  more  comfortable  lodgings.  All  this 
presses  heavily  already  upon  the  middle  classes,  and  is 
hkely  to  press  more  and  more  heavily  in  every  succeeding 
year.  Of  whatever  sort,  shape,  or  strength  may  be  the 
tide  of  democracy  with  which  w’o  are  often  threatened 
nowadays,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  w’orking 
classes  are  effecting  an  important  and  irresistible 
in  their  relations  to  the  classes  that  claim  to  rank 
J^ve  them.  A  social,  if  not  a  political,  revolution  has 
been  begun  and  has  already  made  formidable  progress  1 
lb  England. 

The  origin  of  this  change  is,  of  course,  far  deeper  and 
^  recent  increase  in  prices  that  has  mainly 

^  ed  attention  to  it.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
^  e  wonderful  development  of  English  trade  and  manu- 
ac  arcs  that  has  taken  place  during  the  past  two  or 
generations.  The  first  effects  of  this  development 
rpf**®  adequately  beneficial  to  the  working  classes. 
^^11®,  ®'°ff*’aphies  of  old  merchants  and  manufacturers 
they  and  their  workmen  used  to  cat  and  live  on 
b®  equal  terms,  and  how  the  profits  of  their  cora- 
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parativ^ely  small  undertakings  w’cre  much  more  evenly 
divided  between  masters  and  men.  The  altered  state  of 
affairs,  in  which  a  large  capital  came  to  be  almost  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  carrying  on  of  any  successful  business,  gave 
an  undue  advantage  to  the  capitalists.  The  great  grand¬ 
son  of  the  old  Bury  cotton -spinner,  who  was  glad  to  make 
his  breakfast  of  oatmeal  porridge,  eaten  out  of  the  same 
big  bowl  that  supplied  his  whole  staff  of  workmen,  is  now 
able  to  prevent  the  sewage  of  all  Birtningham  from  being 
!  properly  cleared  away,  because  he  considers  the  health 
of  half  a  million  of  people  less  important  than  his  un¬ 
disturbed  enjoyment  of  the  park  which  his  great-grand¬ 
father’s  enterprise  helped  to  procure  for  him.  The  great¬ 
grandchildren  of  the  old  spinners  and  weavers  are  better 
off  in  many  ways  than  their  ancestors  were,  but  rela¬ 
tively  they  are  in  far  worse  position ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  even  more  truly  of  some  other  sorts  of  workmen, 
especially  miners  and  farm-servants.  Operatives  of  all 
classes,  however,  are  now  beginning  to  right  themselves. 
They  are  finding  out  that  capital  does  not  consist  of 
money  alone,  that,  though  single-handed  they  may  be 
powerless,  by  combination  they  can  make  themselves  all- 
powerful,  and  the  result  of  their  discovery  appears  in 
the  social  revolution  that  is  now  in  progress.  It  is  not 
likely  to  be  consummated  in  a  hurry.  \Ve  hope  it  may 
not  be  so,  as  too  great  haste  would  bring  needless  suffering 
to  the  losers,  and  no  corresponding  advantage  to  the 
winners,  in  the  new  battle.  But  its  ultimate  consum¬ 
mation  may  be  reckoned  upon,  and  they  who  are  on  the 
losing  side  will  do  well  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
change  that  is  certain  to  befall  them. 

The  change  need  not  bo  either  violent  or  disastrous. 
It  is,  of  course,  uncomfortable  to  the  rich  man  to  forego 
any  of  the  luxuries  to  vvli’ch  ho  has  grow’n  accustomed. 
It  is  far  more  uncomfortable  to  the  man  with  a  small 
income,  who  has  learnt  to  regard  it  as  a  necessity  that  ho 
and  his  family  shall  bo  well-drossed  and  well-housed,  and 
that  they  shall  in  all  other  respects  maintain  tho  posi¬ 
tion  of  “  gentlefolk,”  to  find  that  he  must  pinch  and  save 
in  every  possible  way,  so  as  to  live  on  his  three,  four,  or 
five  hundred  a  year,  now  that  a  pound  virtually  contains 
only  fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings,  and  is  likely  to  become 
less  and  less  valuable  as  time  goes  on.  But  perhaps  a 
little  practice  in  economy  may  make  economical  ways 
less  unpleasant.  Half  our  extravagances  are  incurred 
because  our  neighbours  are  extravagant,  because  we  do 
not  like  to  give  fewer  parties,  to  wear  less  showy  dresses, 
or  to  smoke  fewer  cigars  than  they  do.  If  all  tiie  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  clique  have  to  economise  together,  the  process 
of  economising  will  be  greatly  facilitated.  Wo  shall  all 
of  us  experience  certain  discomforts,  and  tho  discomforts 
will  press  hardest  upon  those  who  have  fewest  extrava¬ 
gances  to  give  up;  but  it  is  just  these  people  who,  by 
previous  training,  will  bo  best  able  to  make'  whatever 
sacrifices  are  necessary ;  and  w  hen  wo  see  how  com¬ 
fortably  the  best  members  of  the  working  classes  live 
upon  their  small  incomes,  wo  need  not  be  alarmed  as  to 
the  effects  of  tho  change  upon  all  members  of  the  middle 
classes  who  choose  to  adapt  themselves  to  it. 

The  great  points  to  bo  hoped  for  are  that  the  working 
classes,  in  obtaining  new  opportunities  for  social  im¬ 
provement,  will  use  them  aright,  and  that  all  sections  of 
them  will  advance  together.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
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the  experience  of  the  iacroased  wages  and  the  grcaler 
Icifiutc  that  have  been  secured  by  many  bodies  of  work¬ 
men,  e.-peeially  in  the  north  of  England,  is  not  altoge- 
thcr’encouroging.  They  have  not  yet  given  proof  that 
they  arc  disposed  to  spend  either  money  or  leisure  in 
much  better  ways  than  drinking  and  other  kinds  of  mis¬ 
chievous  extravagance.  Tliis  may,  perhaps,  hardly  bo 
matter  for  surprise,  and  time  is  needed,  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  revolution,  to  see  what  temper  will  be  deve¬ 
loped  in  them  when  they  have  settled  down  in  their 
new  position.  Many  healthy  influences,  moreover,  are 
undoubtedly  at  work,  and  most  of  all  may  good  be  anti¬ 
cipated  from  the  spread  of  education  among  them.  If 
they  prove  themselves  unworthy  of  the  new  position, 
of  course  they  will  not  bo  able  to  retain  it,  and  the  old 
state  of  things  will  sooner  or  later  be  restored.  But 
this  need  not  be  expected.  There  i.s,  we  fear,  more  risk 
that,  when  the  higher  grades  of  the  working  classes  have 
materially  altered  their  condition,  they  will  grudge  a 
like  advantage  to  their  humbler  neighbours.  It  would 
ba  grievously  unfortunate  ibr  the  old  class  jealousy 
to  bo  here  reproduced,  and  for  the  elevation  of  the  more 
advanced  members  of  the  working  classes  to  something 
like  an  equality  with  the  middle  classes  to  result 
in  the  formation,  out  of  the  operative  community,  of  a 
new  “  inferior  class,”  to  be  ground  down  as  its  prede¬ 
cessors  have  been  ground  down.  What  is  needed  is, 
not  that  a  new  class  should  be  formed — Heaven  knows 
wo  already  have  enough,  with  our  upper  and  upper- 
middle,  our  middle  and  lower-middle,  our  lower  and 
lowest! — but  that  all  existing  classes  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  bo  welded  into  one.  It  may  be  Utopian  to 
hope  for  this ;  but  society  is  in  a  bad  way  if  it  does  not 
steadily  get  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Utopian  ideal,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  doing  so. 

Englishmen  are,  perhaps,  too  fond  of  congratulating 
themselves  that  they  are  not  as  other  men  are  ;  but 
they  may  fairly  rejoice  that  their  social  revolution  has 
not  been  inaugurated — or  shall  we  say  retarded  ? — by 
such  violent  political  action  as  has  been  taken  or  at¬ 
tempted  on  the  Continent.  Our  middle  classes  have 
won  their  liberties  without  any  such  bloodshedding  as 
the  French  bourf/eoigie  was  driven  to  at  the  time  of  the 
Kevolution;  and  there  is  no  risk  that  the  ouvrier  experi¬ 
ment  in  I’aris  of  last  year  will  bo  imitated  by  the 
working  classes  of  this  country.  Our  revolution  is  very 
much  more  social  than  political.  Yet  its  political  signi¬ 
ficance  is  very  noteworthy. 


RAILWAY  MANAGEMENT. 

The  disgraceful  revelations  as  to  the  management  of 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  that  were  made  public  last 
week,  and  brought  under  discussion  at  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Company  on  Wednesday,  come  aptly 
after  the  report  of  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  Railway  Amalgamation,  and  should  be  thought  over 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  question  of  railway 
reforms.  They  are  especially  important  for  the  general 
lessons  that  they  help  to  enforce ;  but  the  history  of 
this  Conipany  is  quite  worth  studying  on  its  own  account. 

The  Company  is  nine  years  old.  and  has  spent  nearly 
1,000,000/.  a  mile  in  the  construction  and  fitting  out  of 
its  seven  or  eight  miles  of  railroad. .  This  expense  is  not 
altogether  exorbitant,  as  nearly  the  whole  line  has  had  to 
bo  tunnelled,  and  as  it  has  been  necessary  to  buy  up  so 
much  land  and  to  buy  off*  so  many  houses  in  the  more 
expensive  districts  of  London.  The  incidenbd  and  pre¬ 
liminary  expenses  of  the  line  appear,  however,  to  bo 
very  exorbitant  indeed.  The  legal  and  parliamentary 
charges,  and  the  costs  for  land- valuing  and  engineering, 
as  Sir  Edwaid  Watkin  pointed  out  on  Wednesday, 
amount  to  530,685/.,  on  a  capital  of  7,500,000/.,  or  more 
than  a  filteenth  of  the  whole  ;  whereas  the  corresponding 
expenses  on  a  similar  line,  the  extension  of  the  South- 
Eastern  to  Charing-cross,  were  only  83,686/.,  on  a  capital 
of  4,300  000/.,  or  less  than  a  fiftieth.  In  some  other  re¬ 
spects  there  seems  to  have  been,  and  still  '  to  be,  just  as 
much  extravagance.  Messrs  Pochin  and  Whitworth,  who 
were  specially  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 


affairs,  report  that  there  has  been  great  and  constant 
waste  in  the  maintenance  of  the  permanent  way,  and  in 
working  the  Company’s  engines,  that  ”  several  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  may  be  saved  upon  the  items  of 
water  and  gas  alone  ;  ”  that  “  .stores  have  not  been  con¬ 
tracted  for  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  nor  have 
reasonable  efforts  been  used  to  obtain  them  at  tho 
lowest  possible  price;”  that  “old  materials  have 
bet*n  sold,  without  supervision,  iii  a  way  that  has 
led  to  considerable  loss  and  robbery;”  and  that  “the 
ledgers  contain  many  false  and '  fictitious  entries.” 
In  support  of  tho  mild  statement  that  tho  accounts 
of  the  Company  “are  in  an  exceeding  unsatisfactory 
condition,”  wo  are  told,  among  other  things,  that 
the  solicitors  claim  05,000/.  in  a  bill  of  costs,  “  of 
which  no  entry  appears  in  any  of  tho  books  of  accounts 
of  tho  Company;”  and,  as  a  set-off  against  this 
charge  we  suppose,  that  tho  same  solicitors  hold  sums 
belonging  to  the  Company  amounting  to  60,000/. 
although,  “  until  recently,  it  was  unknown  to  any  of  the 
directors,  or  to  the  officials  of  the  Company,  that  any 
such  sums  remained  in  their  hands.”  All  this  shows 
remarkable  mismanagement,  with  which  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  opinion,  which  even  the  shareholders  seem 
willing  to  hold,  that  these  directors  and  officials  are  all 
honest  and  honourable  men  ;  and  the  aspect  of  affairs  is 
not  mended  when  we  know  that  for  several  yeara  past 
a  fictitious  profit  has  been  declared,  in  order  that  the 
shareholders,  getting  dividends  of  four,  five,  six,  and 
even  seven  per  cent,  on  their  shares,  might  not  be 
induced  to  look  into  the  accounts  too  critically.  The 
truth  has  at  last  been  disclosed,  and  they  have  now  to 
content  themselves  with  a  dividend  of  one  per  cent., 
even  this  being  more  than  was  really  due  to  them,  and 
■  with  the  knowledge  that  something  like  1,000,000/.  of 
their  money,  or  perhaps  a  good  deal  more,  has  been 
hopelessly  squandered  away. 

A  little  commiseration  is  due  to  the  shareholders  in 
the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  some  sympathy  may  be 
felt  for  the  vastly  greater  numbers  of  sliareholders  in 
the  much  larger  railway  lines  throughqut  tho  kingdom, 
who  are  beginning  reasonably  to  inquire  whether  their 
interests  are  being  very  much  better  cared  for  than  those 
of  tho  Metropolitan  *  shareholders  ;  but  speculators  may 
be  left  to  look  after  their  investments,  and,  if  they  choose 
to  put  trust  in  persons  who  deceive  and  rob  them;  even 
though  these  are,  in  their  way,  models  of  commercial 
probity, — they  must  bear  their  misfortunes  as  Ix'st  they 
can.  The  question  is  of  public  importance  only  in  solar 
as  the  interests  of  the  public  are  concerned.  And  no 
one  should  need  to  be  told  that  it  is  on  the  public  that 
the  ultimate  loss  nearly  always  falls.  Already  we  bear 
that  the  Metropolitan  Railway  managers  are  only  deterred 
from  raising  their  fares  by  the  necessity  of  remaining  on 
a  par  with  the  competing  omnibus  lines  ;  and.  of  course, 
omnibus  competition,  or  rivalry  of  any  sort,  is  only  a 
very  exceptional  occurrence.  For  nearly  every  waste  o 
money,  by  folly  or  fraud,  in  railway  managemen  ,  t  m 
public  has  to  pay  in  some  way  or  other ;  and  so  i  wi 
always  continue  to  be  while  the  railways  are  p^iva  c 
property.  The  longer  they  remain  so,  the  greater  wi 
be  the  accumulation  of  loss  which,  when  the  railways  arc 
bought  up  by  the  State,  will  have  to  ^ 

by  the  buyer  or  by  the  seller,  or  to  be  divided  be 
them.  If  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Comp^ioy  i 
lost  1,000,000/.  on  a  capital  of  7,500,000/.,  there 
been  virtually  an  unnecessary  addition  to  its  cap 
account  of  fifteen  per  cent.  Though  other 
may  not  have  been  subject  to  the  same  sort  o 
tions,  we  know  that  in  some  other  respects  t 
suffered  yet  more  severely,  and  it  would  not  be 
able  to  estimate  tho  unnecessary  addition  to  capi 
round  at  the  same  percent»«ge.  By  this  reckoi'ing, 
railway  lines  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ' 

round  numbers,  have  cost  500,000,000/.,  oug  t  ^ 
have  cost  430,000,000/.,  and  there  has  been  a  ne 
expenditure  upon  thorn  of  70,000,000/.,  or  one-  , 
our  National  Debt,  and  nearly  as  much  as  i© 
national  expenditure  for  a  year.  GKte 

It  may,  of  course,  be  urged  that,  were  rail  I'' 
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property,  they  would  be  liable  to  the  same  sort  of  abuses 
as  have  been  disclorc.l  in  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  or  in  other  lines.  There  is  danger  of  pecula¬ 
tion,  it  is  true ;  and  the  larger  the  concern,  especially  if 
•jis’undcr  State  management,  the  greater  is  the  risk 
that  frauds  of  one  sort  or  another  may  be  committed 
without  detection.  But  few  persons  would  advocate,  as 
an  immediate  step  at  any  rate,  and  until  the  way  had 
l)een  well  prepared  for  it,  the  actual  management  of 
railways  by  the  State.  All  that  is  directly  needed  is 
that  all  the  railways  shall  bo  under  State  control,  that 
they  shall  be  so  controlled  as  to  give  to  the  investors  in 
them  no  more  than  a  moderate  return  for  their  invest¬ 
ments,  and  that  they  shall  be  so  managed  as  to  give  the 
public  all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the  disadvantages 
that  can  result  from  a  monopoly.  If  railway  accounts 
were  open  to  Government  inspection,  there  would 
be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  one  chance  less  of  fraud  being 
effected,  without  detection,  or  of  waste  arising  from 
mere  carelessness ;  and  many  other  benefits  would  ensue. 
Part  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  Metropolitan  Rail¬ 
way  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  unwise 
contracts  had  been  made  with  some  of  the  lines  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  and  that,  accordingly,  foolish  and  mis¬ 
chievous  efforts  were  resorted  to  in  hope  of  correcting 
or  concealing  the  previous  mischiefs  and  follies.  All 
this  would  have  been  obviated  had  all  the  associated 
lines  been  under  one  control,  and,  either  formally  or  in¬ 
formally,  amalgamated.  What  is  wanted  is,  that  all 
the  railway  companies  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  amal¬ 
gamated  in  some  way  or  another,  in  order  that  rivalries 
may  bo  abolished,  that  working  expenses  may  be  re¬ 
duced,  and  that  the  wisest  heads  may  be  installed  in 
positions  in  which  they  can  adequately  direct  the  action 
of  the  most  skilful  hands ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  unless 
the  whole  arrangement  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Government,  and  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  We  shall  hardly  regret  a  few  more  such  dis¬ 
closures  as  those  having  reference  to  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  if  they  help  to  bring  this  about. 

THE  SPANISH  ELECTIONS. 

The  news  from  Spain  this  week  is  of  exceptional 
interest.  The  third  general  election  for  the  Cortes 
which  has  already  graced  the  reign  of  Don  Amadeo  I 
came  off  last  Saturday,  and  the  results  attest  a  wonder¬ 
ful  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  legislative  body. 
The  hundred  and  fifty  Unionists  are  gone — let  Topete 
,and  Serrano  mourn  them  as  they  will, — the  seventy 
Sagaslists  and  the  fifty  Carlists  are  gone.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  Ruiz  Zorilla  finds  himself  at  the  head  of  nearly 
three  hundred  deputies  out  of  the  total  of  four  hundred. 
In  the  last  Cortes  the  Zorillists  hardly  exceeded  sixty. 
Bat  then  Senor  Sagasta  was  in  power,  and  now  it  is 
Senor  Zorilla  who  handles  the  reins  of  office.  There 
was  an  old  saga,  which  grew  in  time  to  be  a  nautical 
saperstition,  about  a  Scandinavian  Viking  who  made  the 
Wind  to  blow  according  as  ho  turned  the  peak  of  his 
helmet.  Spani.sh  Ministers,  so  long  as  they  are  in  office, 
Would  seem  to  possess  an  analogous  power.  No  matter 
how  they  set  their  caps,  for  Bourbonism  in  the  days  of 
^ueen  Isabella,  for  Progressist  politics  under  the  early 
evolutionary  Cabinet,  for  reaction  under  Sagasta,  for 
•Monarchical  Radicalism  under  Zorilla,  the  story  is  ever 
and  always  the  same.  The  wind  blow’s  as  the  Minister 
pleases.  The  Cortes  are  p  .eked  with  the  very  sort  of 
with  which  the  Cabinet  of  the  day  would  with  the 
l^rtes  to  be  packed.  There  has  always  been  this  differ- 
®^ce,  however,  between  the  ancient  Viking  and  the 
^odern  Minister.  It  is  probable,  at  least,  that  when  the 
I  ing  got  the  wind  he  wanted,  it  helped  him  to  some 
p  ace  to  which  ho  particularly  wanted  to  go,  to  some 
coast  where  soldiers  were  few  and  plunder  great,  or 
other  desirable  locality.  But  when  the  Minister 
^  a  the  Cortes  he  wants,  the  Cortes  do  not  help  him 
anything  at  all,  and  so  far  from  promoting  him  to  any 
P  which  ho  wants  to  arrive,  never  succeed  even  in 
in  the  place  in  which  ho  svants  to  stay, 
previous  Spanish  Ministries  have  fallen,  in  spite  of 


preponderating  and  obedient  majorities,  and,  tliongh  it 
would  bo  ungracious  to  indulge  in  such  forebodings,  it  is 
not  certain  that  tho  Zoiillist  Cabinet  will  be  luckier  than 
its  predecessors.  Spanish  Ministries  have  always  had  sneb 
a  curious  knack  of  making  their  own  Cortes  that  when- 
ever  there  came  to  bo  a  conflict  in  which  a  really  national 
assembly  would  have  decided  the  quarrel  without  more 
ado  on  behalf  of  its  favonrites,  it  al  ways  t  ur  ned  out  that  tbo 
Cortes,  being  in  no  sense  a  national  assembly,  was  abso¬ 
lutely  incapable  of  either  protecting  itself  or  its  creators. 
It  is  true  that  Senor  Ruiz  Zorilla  promised  very  loudly 
that  tho  coming  Cortes  would,  above  all  things,  repre¬ 
sent  the  nation.  We  trust,  for  Senor  Zorilla’s  sake,  that 
this  promi.se  has  been  kept,  but  meantime  the  chorus  of 
testimony  is  by  no  means  unanimous  in  his  behalf. 

The  Republican  organ.  La  Ljualdad,  is  full  of  fierce 
and  passionate  complaints  of  tho  manner  in  which  tho 
party  it  represents  has  been  treated  at  the  elections.  It 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Republicans  have  beem 
tricked  by  the  Government,  which  up  to  the  last  hour 
engaged  to  preserve  an  attitude  of  perfect  impartiality, 
but  which,  as  soon  as  the  triumph  of  the  Republic 
appeared  to  be  probable,  made  no  scruple  about  putting 
into  force  those  means  of  intimidation  already  infamously 
notorious  through  the  excesses  of  the  Sagastisb  Cabinet. 
In  support  of  its  complaints,  it  publishes  a  number  of 
telegrams,  despatched  by  various  Republican  candidates 
on  the  eve  of  the  election,  and  which  unite  in  announcing 
that  the  violence  of  the  official  agents  and  local  adminis¬ 
trators  left  no  alternative  but  the  abandonment  of  their 
candidatures.  Thus,  from  the  important  city  of  Rous, 
the  Republican  candidate,  Agnstin  Sarda,  telegraphs 
pithily,  “  The  legal  electoral  meeting  violently  dissolved 
by  the  volunteers.  With  martial  law  and  these  fellows 
the  contest  is  become  impossible.”  Tho  volunteers, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  are  an  improved  edition 
of  tho  Voluntarioa  de  la  Libertad,  improved,  that  is 
to  say,  by  the  scientific  elimination  of  tho  Republican, 
members.  Similarly,  Emilio  Erviti  telegraphs  from 
Miranda  that  tho  authorities  bad  even  gone  tho 
length  of  tearing  down  the  Republican  election  notices 
and  addresses.  And  so  at  Bilbao  and  a  multitudo 
of  other  places,  the  regular  municipal  authorities  had 
been  suspended  pending  tbo  election,  and  Government 
commissaries  appointed  to  discharge  the  functions  of  tho 
legal  Ayuntamientos,  tho  voting-tickets  had  been  refused 
to  opposition  voters,  and  every  chance  of  obtaining 
redress  by  legal  procedure  prevented  through  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  estado  de  sitiOy  tho  state  of  siege,  that 
favourite  device  of  despotic  rascality.  It  is  enough  to 
cause  a  feeling  of  despair  as  to  tho  future  of  Spaiu,  when 
it  is  found  that  the  administration  of  tho  Radicals,  which 
is  confessedly  far  fairer  and  far  honester  than  any  Govern¬ 
ment  which  preceded  it,  has  stooped  to  mancouvres  of 
such  a  description  in  order  to  obtain  a  success  which,  so 
far  as  depends  ou  such  measures,  must  be  necessarily 
ephemeral.  There  appears  to  be  something  which  corrupts 
instantaneously  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  office  in  Spain.. 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  bo  easily  the  case  that  tbo 
Radical  leaders  are  not  entirely  responsible  for  tho  abuses 
committed  by  their  underlings.  Tho  practices  which 
have  so  long  prevailed  have  created  a  class  of  subordinates, 
in  almost  every  political  party,  who  consider  zeal  to  bo 
the  sufficient  excuse  for  every  sort  of  illegality.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  proper  conduct  in  Zorilla,  sup¬ 
posing  the  Radical  chief  to  be  as  truly  anxious  for  purity 
of  election  as  he  proclaims  himself,  to  inflict  coiidigu 
pnnishment  upon  his  guilty  satellites.  Wo  do  notexjject, 
however,  that  Spanish  Radicalism  has  yet  reached  this- 
height  of  public  virtue. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Radical  majority, 
numbering  more  than  two-tliirds  of  the  Congress  of 
Deputies,  constitutes  a  very  remarkable  fact,  and,  if  tho 
Radicals  were  still  in  opposition,  might  be  held  to  be- 
practically  decisive  of  the  desfinies  of  Spain.  Tho 
Radicals,  however,  are  not  in  opposition,  but  in  office  j 
and  it  is  a  serious  drawback  on  our  estimate  of  tho 
extent  to  which  Senor  Zorilla  really  represents  tho 
country  to  remember  that  every  political  party  which 
has  yet  been  in  office  has  always  contrived  to  mann- 
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I  lance  Committee  functions,  should  go  as  unobtrusivelvclftil 
as  possible ;  and  we  consequently  imagine  that  the  apnam 
tus  of  collars  and  cuffs,  which  look  so  well  upon  gala  da« 
are  laid  aside  upon  these  more  important  and  practiS 
occasions,  and  that  a  Good  Templar,  when  doing  duty  m  a 
spy,  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  any  ordinary  mortal 
That  any  body  of  men  should  be  so  eaten  up  with  zeal 
for  temperance  as  to  take  upon  themselves  the  functions 
of  amateur  policemen,  is  a  little  comical  in  itself.  Still 
more  comical  is  it  to  see  how  anxious  the  Templars  are 
to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  They  have,  in  their 
zeal  to  show  that  the  teetotallers  are  a  law-abiding  people 
written  to  the  Home  Office  to  detail  the  functions  of  a 
Vigilance  Committee,  and  to  ask  if  they  are  lawful.  And 
Mr  Liddell,  in  Mr -Bruce’s  behalf,  has  written  back  an 
answer  of  a  most  thoroughly  official  description,  and 
which  in  effect  amounts  to  this,  that  a  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee  is  a  lawful  thing  as  long  as  its  members  in  no  wa\* 
infringe  the  law.  There  is  often  a  dry  humour  in  official 
documents,  which  is  not  at  first  apparent.  And  it  may 
be  that  Mr  Liddell’s  studious  endeavour  to  impress 
upon  the  Good  Templars  an  identical  proposition  is  a 
gentle  hint  to  them  that  they  have  no  right  to  trouble 
the  Home  Office,  and  that  if  they  want  an  opinion  they 
should  go  to  counsel.  But  wo  fear  that  the  letter  is  not 
ajoke,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  intended  as  a  courteous 
answer  to  an  impertinent  question.  And,  if  so,  it  is 
perhaps  a  pity  that  it  should  have  been  written.  The 
Home  Office  has  plenty  of  work  upon  its  hands,  and  it  is 
no  part  of  its  duty  to  act  as  amateur  counsel  to  tem¬ 
perance  societies,  and  inform  them  whether  their  absur¬ 
dities  are  or  are  not  illegal. 

As  for  the  legality  of  a  so-called  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee  there  can  be  but  one  opinion, — that  of  Mr  Liddell 
— that  its  functions  are  legal  as  long  as  they  are  per¬ 
formed  in  accordance  witli  law.  If  a  couple  of  Good 
Templars  choose  to  stand  all  the  evening  outside  the  Spotted 
Hog  watching  the  goers-out  and  thecomers-in,and  noting 
the  exact  hours  of  closing,  they  have  a  right  to  do 
so.  Such  zeal  is  a  little  grotesque,  but  it  is  clear  that  a 
Vigilance  Committee  of  Good  Templars,  if  it  limits  itself 
to  performances  of  this  sort,  is  strictly  upon  its  rights, 
and  that  it  consequently  can  claim  the  assistance  of 
the  law  if  it  is  assailed.  Publicans  themselves  are,  as  a 
rule,  peaceable  men,  with  a  wholesome  horror  of  dis¬ 
turbance,  as  being  a  nuisance  in  itself,  as  tending  to 
check  the  consumption  of  drink,  and  as  leading  to  dis- 
cu.ssion  at  Brewster  Sessions.  Ilut  the  customers  of  a 
public-house — especially  its  habitual  customers  are 
often  of  a  very  rough-and-ready  order.  Nor  shall  we 
be  at  all  surprised  if  we  hear  that  the  members  of  some* 
more  than  usually  energetic  Vigilance  Committee  have 
been  roughly  handled.  In  these  days — when  a  bishop 


factiirc  a  two-thirds  majority.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
predominant  feature  of  the  situation  is  unquestionably 
tlie  great  increase  of  the  Republicans.  Of  the  Repub¬ 
licans  it  can  be  said  that  they  are  the  only  political 
party  which,  being  in  opposition  and  not  in  office,  has 
succeeded  in  doubling  itself  by  means  of  a  general 
election.  No  such  powerful  and  brilliant  opposition  as 
the  eighty  or  ninety  Republican  deputies  who,  in  spite 
of  every  disadvantage,  have  won  their  way  into  the 
representation  of  the  people,  has  yet  appeared  in  a 
Spanish  Parliament.  It  is,  probably,  not  unjust  to  try 
the  true  strength  of  the  Radical  Ministerialists  and  the 
Republican  Opposition  by  a  test  which  naturally  sug¬ 
gests  itself.  When  the  Radicals  were  in  the  cold  shade 
of  opp  )8ition,  they  were  only  able  to  send  some  sixty 
deputies  to  the  Chamber.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Re¬ 
publicans,  though  in  opposition,  have  been  able  to  secure 
the  return  of  more  than  eighty  candidates.  No  Spanish 
party  has  shown  a  similar  capacity.  We  might  almost 
conclude,  at  once,  that  were  the  Republicans  to  come 
to  the  head  of  affairs,  and  to  lend  themselves  to  the 
electoral  feats  which  have  been  in  vogue,  it  is  not  a 
two-thirds  but  a  three-fourths  majority  which  would  be 
found  to  uphold  the  Republican  standard.  In  any  case, 
the  issue  is  now  clear.  The  Radicals  who  champion 
the  cause  of  Amadeist  monarchism,  and  the  Republicans 
whose  device  is  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  Federa¬ 
tion,  now  stand  face  to  face,  and  the  opening  cf  the  new 
Cortes  will  bo  also  the  opening  of  the  decisive  duel. 


THE  GOOD  TEMPLARS. 

There  are  circumstances  under  which  it  is  possible  to 
sympathise  even  with  a  licensed  victualler  ;  and,  if  any¬ 
thing  would  tend  to  move  our  sympathy  in  behalf  of  a 
publican,  it  is  the  annoyance  and  downright  persecution 
to  which  he  is  subjected  in  the  pursuit  of  his  lawful 
calling  by  the  friends  of  temperance.  Amongst  the 
many  societies  and  brotherhoods  into  which  the  tee¬ 
totallers  iorm  themselves  is  one  which  is  known  as  the 
brotherhood  of  Good  Templars.  What  are  the  precise 
bonds  which  bind  Good  Templars  together  we  will  not 
undertake  to  state.  But,  to  the  outer  eye,  a  Good  Tem¬ 
plar,  upon  all  solemn  occasions,  such  as  a  visit  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  or  to  Greenwich  Park,  or  a  procession 
through  the  streets,  is  distinguished  by  gigantic  and 
gorgeous  regalia  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  in  which,  if  his 
Templarism  be  of  a  high  degree,  he  looks  almost  as 
fooli.sh  as  a  master-mason  dres.sed  for  a  masonic  banquet. 
A  society  given  to  absurd  display  of  this  kind,  and  which 
holds  that  there  is  some  mystical  connection  between 
sobriety  and  gold  lace,  must  not  be  expected  to  behave 
itself  very. wisely.  And,  indeed,  the  sobriety  of  Good 
Templars  would  appear  to  bo  of  an  aggressive  and  com¬ 
bative  kind.  At  Nottingham,  and  other  tow’ns  where 
the  brotherhood  is  strong,  it  has,  it  seems,  organised 
what  are  called  Vigilance  Committees.  The  name  itself 
is  suggestive,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  lawlessness,  it  being 
commonly  supposed  that  the  chief  function  of  a  Vigilance 
Committee  is  to  hang  to  the  nearest  tree  people  of 
whose  princi[)les,  or  whoso  want  of  principles,  it  dis¬ 
approves,  without  any  such  idle  and  needless  trivialities 
as  are  involved  in  a  trial.  A  Vigilance  Committee  of 
Good  Templars,  having  the  fear  of  the  law  before  its  eyes, 
does  not  proceed  to  those  lengths.  Its  objects  are  to 
endeavour  to  promote  the  exact  carrying  out  of  the 
Licensing  Act.  Tin's  it  does  by  carefully  watching 
all  public-houses  the  proprietors  of  which  are  sus¬ 
pected  of  selling  liquor  at  unlawful  hours,  and 
endeavouring  to  collect  evidence  sufficient  to  obtain 
a  conviction.  In  short,  to  put  the  matter  as  plea¬ 
santly  as  it  can  be  put,  the  member  of  a  Vigilance 
Committee  of  Good  Templars  is  a  self-appointed 
spy  and  common  informer,  who  conceives  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  hang  about  the  doors  of  public-houses, 
watching  for  an  infringement  of  one  or  other  of  the 
many  provisions  of  the  Licensing  Act.  Whether  the 
duty  in  question  is  performed  in  full  regalia  we  do  not 
exactly  know.  The  effect  would  bo  very  imposing.  But 
prudence  suggests  that  a  Good  Templar, discharging  Vigi- 
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them  with  an  escort  of  police  ?  If  a  Protestant  lecturer 
vishes  to  deliver  a  flaming  no-Popcry  harangue  in  a 
Catholic  town,  are  we  bound  to  equip  him  with  a  force 
fconslables?  And  so,  if  a  body  of  teetotallers  choose 
to  make  themselves  foolishly  and  obtrusively  obnoxious, 
nnrl  to  iro  about  “besetting”  public-houses,  and  “pick- 


and  to  go  about  “  besetting  public-houses,  and  “pick- 
etinsr  ”  obnoxious  landlords,  are  we  bound  to  protect  them 
from  the  broken  heads  which  theirfolly  very  justly  merits? 
We  fear  the  question  can  have  but  one  answer.  These 
foolish  people  keep  strictly  within  the  letter  of  the  law ; 
and  as  long  as  they  keep  within  it  they  can  claim  its 
protection  against  assault.  And  yet  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  matter  may  grow  to  be  very  serious.  If  a  few 
assaults  take  place,  the  Vigilance  Committees  wdll  pro¬ 
bably  double  their  numbers,  and  there  will  sooner  or 
later  come  a  really  serious  riot.  In  short,  our  teetotal 
friends  bid  fair  to  give  us  as  much  trouble  as  did  Mr 
Murphy  himself,  and  we  seem  likely  to  be  as  little  able 
to  protect  ourselves  against  the  nuisance. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  we  had  some  mode 
of  proceeding  against  people  for  “  annoying  and  molest- 
in(r  the  good  folk  of  the  land,  and  provoking  them  to 
a  breach  of  the  peace.”  It  is  really  monstrous  that  a 
brace  of  teetotallers  should  be  able  to  watch  a  public- 
house  from  morning  to  night,  taking  notes  of  everything 
that  they  think  in  the  slightest  degree  likely  to  aid  them 
in  hauling  the  landlord  before  a  magistrate.  There  is  a 
point  at  which — to  use  a  homely  metaphor — “  flesh  and 
blood ’’rebels  against  such  officious  meddling,  and  to 
this  point  the  Good  Templars  do  their  best  to  drive  the 
publican  and  his  customers.  Such  folly  ought  to  be  an 
offence  in  itself.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  where  to  draw 
the  line,  and  juries  could  bo  safely  trusted  to  draw  it 
fairly.  The  principle  of  the  Party  Processions  Act  is,  or 
was,  essentially  sound.  If  people  choose  to  hire  a  room 
they  can  say  or  do  what  they  like.  But — great  as  is 
our  respect  for  individual  liberty — wo  cannot  allow  a 
man  or  a  body  of  men  to  go  about  the  public 
thoroughfares  doing  that  which  is  directly  calculated 
to  provoke  a  riot.  An  orange  cockade  or  a  green 
cockade  is  a  harmless  thing  enough  in  itself,  and 
a  man  has  pro  tanto  a  right  to  wear  it.  But  if  it  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that,  if  ho  appears  thus  decorated  in  the  streets,  he 
will  bo  shot  down,  and  a  dangerous  riot  will  follow,  ho 
is  then  worse  than  a  fool  for  wearing  his  cockade, — ho 
is  a  public  nuisance,  and  ought  to  bo  indicted  as  such. 
And  so  our  friends  the  teetotallers,  wdien  they  take  to 
“besetting”  public-houses,  are  really  making  themselves 
a  public  nuisance.  There  is  a  point  at  which  the  full 
theory  of  the  liberty  of  *the  subject  becomes  untenable. 
Our  primary  duty  is  to  preserve  peace  and  order.  And 
if  a  man  so  uses  the  liberty  allowed  him  by  the  law  as 
to  provoke  a  riot,  he  is  as  distinctly  an  oftender  as  are 
the  rioters  whom  he  provokes. 


FRANCE  AND  STATE  EDUCATION. 

The  late  Victor  Lo  Clerc,  Dean  of  the  F’aculty  of 
Letters  in  Paiis,  said  that  “  Studies  w  ill  deteriorate  as 
long  as  there  are  clerks  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle,”  mean¬ 
ing  as  long  as  the  University  remains  a  State  Institution. 
What  would  ho  have  thought  had  he  lived  to  witness  the 
little  revolution  now'  taking  place  among  the  Bureaux 
in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle?  The  Journal  Ofjiclel  of  the 
Republic  revealed  the  fact  at  the  same  lime  with  the 
appointment  of  M.  Tardif,  head  of  the  chief  department 
p  Worship,  as  sole  representative  of  the  Ministry  of 
Fnblic  Instruction  and  Worship  among  the  State  Coun¬ 
cillors  on  extraordinary  service.  The  representatives  of 
the  other  departments  of  State  are  all  heads  of  the 
administration  in  the  departments  which  they  are, 
according  to  the  decree  of  1 7th  August,  appointed  to 
i^present  before  the  Council  of  State.  Among  them 
^  t  Secretaries  of  the  Ministries  of  Public 

orks,  linance,  Justice,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce, 
ere  are  besides  ten  Directors-General,  four  from  the 
reasury,  two  from  the  Home  Office  (some  Paris  papers 


but  this  is  an  error),  one  from  the  Board 
Works,  one  from  the  Foreign  Office,  one  from  the 


Admiralty,  and  one  from  the  War  Department.  The 
head  clerk  from  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
who  alone  is  inferior  in  rank  to  his  new  colleagues, 
completes  the  list  of  fifteen  Councillors,  the  number 
decreed  by  the  law  of  24th  jMay,  1872.  With  him 
should  have  been  associated  his  superior,  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Ministry ;  but,  say  the  Paris  papers,  ho 
was,  upon  the  advice  of  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
superseded  by  a  Director  taken  from  a  ditferent  admi¬ 
nistration.  This  General  Secretary,  M.  Saint-Rend  Tnil- 
landier,  who  was  formerly  the  I’rofessor  of  Eloquence 
in  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  instantly  gave  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion;  and  this  act  of  self-respect  on  his  part  should 
draw  the  attention  of  every  liberal  Frenchman  to  the  now 
situation  in  w'hich  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  is 
thus  placed  from  its  being  represented  in  the  Council  of 
State  by  a  mere  head  clerk  of  the  Administration  of 
Worship. 

To  those  among  the  French  people  who  might  wonder 
at  such  a  resolution  being  arrived  at,  in  compliance  with 
the  advice  of  M.  Thiers  himself,  and  who  fail  to  perceive 
that  any  institution  of  M.  Thiers’s  raising  is  Republican 
in  name  but  Monarchical  in  fact,  it  w'ill  be  well  to  recall 
a  trait  in  FVench  history  bearing  some  analogy  to  tho 
point  in  question.  The  Royal  decree  abolishing  tho 
ancient  privileges  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  putting 
University  men  under  the  authority  of  mere  clerks,  w’as 
issued  in  IGOO.  Some  time  before  this  date  the  Par¬ 
liament,  another  relic  of  tho  Ancien  Tlegimo  to  which 
Henry  the  Fourth  owed  his  throne,  and  which,  there¬ 
fore,  had  a  right  to  expect  that  ho  would  uphold  tho 
people’s  franchises,  had  banished  from  Franco  the  Ultra¬ 
montane  party,  a  hydra  always  reappearing  under 
various  names  to  smother  tho  national  liberties,  but 
which  was  from  that  time  known  as  tho  Society  of 
Jesus.  Ronsard,  who  died  in  1585,  had  already  accused 
them  of  invading  heaven  and  earth  and  Parliament,  by 
expelling  them  after  tho  murder  committed  by  Jean 
Chatel  at  their  instigation,  was  only  following  the  policy 
of  former  kings  in  F'ranco,  among  others  Philip  the 
Fourth,  and  acting  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
both  of  tho  Gallican  Church  and  of  tho  University. 
When  Henry  the  F’ourth  recalled  tho  Jesuits,  and  even 
endowed  them  with  tho  College  of  Tournon,  his  old 
friends  in  Parliament  did  not  fail  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  the  subject,  but  to  their  objurgations  the  shrewd 
Gascon  replied  :  “  All  your  conceptions  are  included 
in  mine,  but  mine  you  have  not  in  3*our8.”  His  con¬ 
ception  —  readily  displayed  by  Concini,  Richelieu, 
Mazarin,  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  Aladamo  de  Main- 
tenon,  taken  up  again  by  Napoleon  the  First  and 
Napoleon  the  Third,  faithfully  adhered  to  by  Do  Fon- 
tanes.  Do  Talleyrand,  Do  Polignac,  Casimir  Perier, 
Guizot,  and  Thiers — was  the  alisorption  of  society  by 
the  State,  an  end  for  the  attainment  of  which  tho 
co-operafion  of  the  Jesuits  has  always  been  deemed 
necessary. 

The  scholastic  organisation  in  Franco  is  known.  It  is 
so  simple  that  it  con  be  explained  in  a  few  words.  Some 
officials,  having  no  other  titles  than  years  of  service, 
tho  routine  of  officialism,  and  the  sufipleness  expected 
from  subordinates,  exercise  an  absolute  control  over  tho 
whole  machinery,  holding  all  appointments,  from  tho 
berths  so  much  coveted  by  the  princes  of  literature  and 
science  down  to  the  humblest  village  schools.  They  not 
only  have  power  to  appoint,  to  supersede,  and  to  transfer 
at  pleasure  without  giving  any  motive,  or  even  allowing 
travelling  expenses  ;  they  not  only  can  confer  rewards  or 
punishments,  but  they  also  lay  down  the  programme  of 
studies  and  the  rules  for  daily  conducting  classes  and  pub¬ 
lications  ;  they  inquire  minutely  into  acts,  words,  and  even 
thoughts  ;  and  last,  not  least,  they  can  detenuiiie  upon 
the  orthodoxy  of  doctrines.  Consequently,  all  that  is 
learned,  intelligent,  and  refined  in  F’rance  must  pass 
under  the  Caudine  F’orks  of  the  Administration. 
Youth  is  reared  by  a  generation  of  poor  teachers,  ruled 
over  by  irresponsible  officials.  The  instrument  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  torture  that  goes  by  the  name  of  tho 
University  of  Franco  is  made  stronger  by  the  help  of 
tho  official  body  called  the  Institute  of  France,  for  a 
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lonp  timo  the  vefugo  of  nil  mediocrities  and  a  coterie  tliat 
has  made  itself  the  slave  of  any  power  that  is  in  force. 
Added  to  these  are  several  brotherhoods  not  less  vain 
than  frivolous,  called  Learned  Societies,  both  in  towns 
and  departments,  which  look  eagerly  for  official  favours. 
Against  such  a  rampart  raised  for  keeping  the  nation 
enervated  and  degraded,  individual  energy  is  left  power¬ 
less;  .for  it  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  lowering  of 
intelligent  and  moral  character  in  the  nation  that  indi¬ 
viduals,  gifted  with  talent  and  genius,  can  only  }^ut 
themselves  forward  through  subserving  petty  officials  or 
pandering  to  the  frivolous  and  vulgar  tastes  of  the  mul¬ 
titude.  Perverted  science,  or  bad  taste:  no  other  alter¬ 
native  is  loft  to  the  intelligence  of  the  nation.  Hence 
it  is  no  w’onder  that  some  among  them  consider  their 
only  means  of  escape  to  be  through  political  convul.^ions. 

Very  different,  indeed,  were  the  plans  adopted  by  the 
Convention,  which,  in  all  its  decrees,  established  the 
Commune’  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  structure. 
Fourcroj^  the  first  organiser  of  the  New  University,  had 
retained  many  of  the  old  elements  while  promoting  the 
Imperial  idea.  lie  instructed  the  delegates  whom  he 
sent  out  to  the  provinces  charged  with  the  organisation 
of  the  new’  schools,  to  introduce  as  few  changes  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  existing  system,  and  to  grant  State  aid  only 
where  individual  or  communal  energy  was  found  insuffi¬ 
cient.  The  scheme  laid  down  by  this  talented  man  bore 
throughout  the  stamp  of  a  w’ise  conception  and  a  truly 
‘liberal  mind.  Why,  then,  w’as  he  suddenly  superseded 
by  .  do  Fontanes  ?  The  words  ascribed  by  De 
Villemain  to  Napoleon  addressing  do  Narbonne, 
will  give  the  explanation  of  this  fact:  “I  wished  nvj 
University  of  Franco  to  bo  thoroughly  versed  in  letters. 
I  am  fond  of  mathematics  and  physics,  algebra,  che¬ 
mistry,  and  botany,  each  one  of  which  is  in  its  sphere  a 
wonderful  application  of  the  human  mind.  Letters  are 
the  human  mind  itself ;  learning  letters  is  preparing  one’s 
self  for  every  vocation,  for  letters  are  the  soul’s  edu¬ 
cation.  So  you  see  I  have  preferred  to  use  De  Fontanes’ 
to  Fourcroy’s  services  for  organising  my  University, 
although  the  latter  \vas  quite  as  much  devoted  to  mo  as 
the  former.”  To  this  rather  incomplete  explanation  let 
us  add  that  the  Jesuits,  always  excelling  in  literature, 
have  also  been  afraid  ahvays  of  the  inquisitive  spirit  of 
Boiencc.  Napoleon  preferred  De  Fontanes  to  Fourcroy  for 
the  same  reason  that  made  him  prefer  to  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution  those  of  the  Concordat,  concerning  which 
Do  Fontanes  uttered  these  words :  “  The  best  deed  of 
the  Emperor,  liis  best  title  as  Emperor  and  King,  is  his 
Concordat.”  Through  M.  de  Fontanes,  and  after  him, 
letters  flourished  in  France.  The  Restoration  was 
marked  by  the  expansion  of  certain  literary  pursuits. 
As  the  last  truly  exalted  characters  bequeathed  by  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  Revolution  to  new’  Imperial 
and  Regal  France  passed  away,  the  era  of  poets,  men  of 
letters,  men  of  the  bar,  and  journalists  began  ;  and  the 
few’ earnest  men  who  remained  perceived  that ‘France, 
W’ith  the  exception  of  an  empty  rhetoric,  had  nothing 
left  in  science,  in  education,  or  in  philosophy, — that  she 
bad  no  statesmen,  and  no  means  of  producing  any. 

Some  time  before  the  Revolution  of  1848,  an  animated 
discussion  took  place  in  the  Chambers  on  the  subject  of 
'education.  There  was  a  fight  betwreen  science  and 
literature,  the  latter  being  supported  by  the  Clericals,  the 
former  l>y  tlie  Liberal  or  National  party.  Some  fine 
speeches  were  delivered  on  both  sides,  and  conspicuous 
among  the  orators  were  Arago  and  Lamartine.  M. 
Guizot  said,  “It  is  a  quarrel  between  beadles  and 
vergers.”  Rut  on  both  sides  the  question  was  not  put 
properly :  it  was  discussed  in  a  narrow-minded  w’ay  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  in  a  perverted  spirit ;  so 
that  the  Univei-sity  remained  -what  it  had  been,  a 
Gov’ernment  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  temporary  masters 
of  the  nation.  The  Clerical  Republic  of  1848  gave  the 
University  up  to  the  Jesuits,  who,  with  M.  de  Falloux’s 
assistance,  hastened  to  low’er  the  standard  of  education, 
so  afraid  were  they  even  of  letters  then.  During  the 
night  w’hen  the  coup  iVetai  w’as  carried  out,  a  perplexing 
■question  was  put  to  the  Prince  President :  “  What  shall 
wo  do  with  the  University  ?  ”  It  was  offered  to  the 


Jesuits.  The  prelate  to  whom  the  offer  was  made 
an85yered:  “We  are  not  ready.”  M.  Fortout,  then 
Minister  of  the  ^larine,  nobody  knew  why,  said  to  the 
Prince  :  “  Give  mo  carteblanche,  and  I’ll  make  the  Uni¬ 
versity  a  State  machinery.”  The  next  day  he  was 
gazetted  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Ho  uprooted 
the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  body  of  teachers.  Under 
him  the  Lycee  was  made  a  barracks,  the  superior  normal 
school  became  a  seminary.  All  important  details  were 
submitted  to  the  Jesuits,  who  were  always  clever  enoagh 
to  throw  the  responsibility  on  men  of  straw  whenever  diffi¬ 
culties  arose.  This  University,  debased  by  M.  de  Fallonx 
stunted  by  M.  Fortout,  and,  after  the  latter’s  death,  kept 
dow  n  by  the  Attorney-General  Rouland,  disorganised  in 
consequenca  of  the  awkward  changes  effected  by  Duruy, 
the  man  w’ho  ow’ed  his  promotion  to  the  ‘  Life  of  Ciesar  ’ 
is  now  placed  under  the  control  of  a  single  bead  clerk 
in  the  department  of  Worship  by  M.  Thiers,  the  man 
who  owed  Ids  promotion  to  the  ‘  History  of  Consulate 
and  Empire.’ 

Some  people  expect  the  restoration  of  M.  do  Fallour 
to  the  Ministry,  and  express  an  opinion  that  he  will 
have  had  the  way  prepared  in  1872  by  M.  Jules  Simon, 
as  he  found  it  prepared  in  1843.  M.  Jules  Simon,  a 
disciple  ol  M.  Victor  Cousin,  in  w’hose  stead  lie  delivered 
lectures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy  at  the  b’orbonne — 
on  what  mean  salary  he  cannot  have  forgotten — belongs 
to  that  school  rightly  called  “  eclectic,”  which,  without 
professing  any  philosophical  or  religious  creed,  without 
denying  either  religion  or  philosophy,  strives  to  take 
the  place  of  both,  being  like  those  meaningless  adjectives 
with  w’hich  school-boys  eke  out  their  Latin  hexameters 
until  they  get  liold  of  the  proper  epithet. 

It  has  been  often  asserted  that  the  provisional  alone 
lasts  in  France.  This  is  certainly  true  of  education  as 
given  by  tbe  State,  for,  being  subjected  to  the  vicissitudes 
attending  on  politics,  it  has  not  hitherto  assumed  any 
definite  character  ;  nor  can  it  do  so.  M.  Jules  Simon  is 
aware  of  the  contempt  w’ith  whicli  politicians  have  ever 
treated  this  very  basis  of  tbe  social  development  which 
is  tbe  development  of  the  State  itself.  M.  Damiron, 
W’ho  also  replaced  M.  Cousin  as  a  lecturer  to  the 
Sorbonne,  w’as  obnoxious  to  the  Jesuits.  Queen  Maiie- 
Amelie,  being  favourable  to  the  latter,  made  a  complaint 
to  the  King,  w’ho  spoke  to  M.  Cousin,  then  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  Minister,  as  a  peifect  comedian, 
made  no  answer  at  first,  but,  gazing  at  his  coat-sleeve, 
as  though  he  looked  out  for  something  on  it,  “Damnon, 
said  ho  emphatically,  “  I  don’t  see  Damiron.  Then, 
beating  out  of  his  sleeve  a  little  cloud  of  dust  by  a  snap 
of  the  fingers,  “  Ah  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  see  Damiron  . 
What,  sir  ?  Is  Damiron  any  cause  of  anxiety  to  you . 
There  is  no  more  Damiron.”  Thus  have  politicians,  in 
France,  trifled  with  national  education  tbronghout  e 
whole  of  the  past  century.  It  is  not  strange  that 
sensible  men  of  all  opinions  crave  for  some  e  ni  e 
principle,  whatever  it  bo,  to  replace  those  ec  ec  ic 
formulae,  the  upholding  of  which  by  the  Sta  e  is^  so 
obviously  connected  w’itli  the  decay  of  public  * 
But,  in  the  present  state  of  opinion  and  of  things,  w  * 
can  this  principle  be,  or  rather  w’bat  are  the  ,  j 

that  claim  the  honour  of  putting  new  life  ®  - 

stock  of  French  society  ?  This  will  form  the  su  jec 
another  article.  J Larocql 

THE  CLUB  MANIA. 

It  is  well  known  that  inventors  and 
as  a  rule,  very  much  inclined  to  exaggerate  t  m 
of  their  inventions  and  discoverie.s,  and  that  us 
nation  is  just  as  strong  in  individuals  as  in  na  ions. 
English,  for  instance,  have  invented  severnl  1 
which  they  exaggerate  the  virtues  beyond  a  . 

and  among  them  is  the  club.  Without  ^  ^  tcalled 

almost  impossible  to  an  Englishman  of  tie 
educated  classes  who  has  a  few  shillings  a  ^ 
spare;  and  the  fact  that  w’orking-men  oy 

improving  in  their  education,  and  get  a  little 
seems  at  once  to  have  suggested  to  some  one 
that  they  ought  to  have  clubs  too.  A  very  rea 
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framed  instiiutic  n  of  tliafc  sort  was  opened  last  week  at 
Shetl-cld,  givinj'  Air  llocbuck  the  opportunitj  of 
tleliveiing  a  sensible  speech,  and  the  press  an  occa¬ 
sion,  s^)  rare  nowadays,  of  writinf^,  without  abusing  the 
workinf^-men,  a  few  cohinins  on  matters  concerning 
vorkin”-meii.  Almost  all  the  papers  justly  praise  the 
plan  u}>on  which  St  Peter's  Club  was  based,  and  express 
the  desirability  of  having  similar  institutions  multiplied. 
The  Kramhier  has  also  expressed  itself  in  that  sense, 
pointing  out  the  effects  which  the  clubs  would  be  likely 
to  have  ,oii  the  public-house.  Hut,  however  good  the 
club  may  be,  it  has  many  drawbacks  ;  and  since  it  always 
was  and  is  still  my  duty  to  abuse  everything  English,  I 
may  a.s  well  abuse  the  club  to-day. 

The  best  test  for  institutions  of  this  sort  is  the  degree 
of  their  general  acceptability.  The  theatre  takes  every¬ 
where,  the  restaurant  too,  the  cafe  too,  the  garden-con- 
•cort  too;  hut  the  club  is  by  no  means  so  willingly 
accepted  abroad,  and  might  easily  not  take  among 
English  working-men.  As  a  rule,  the  club  implies  in  its 
frequenter  the  happy  slate  of  a  bachelor  or  a  widower, 
considerable  amount  of  leisure,  and  some  loose  cash, 
nil  of  which  conditions  do  not  often  fall  to  a  man’s  lot. 
A  young  or  middle-aged  married  man,  if  not  quite 
miserable  in  his  fatal  union,  will  certainly  prefer  to  take 
his  meals  and  to  spend  his  leisure  hours  with  his  family, 
whether  afc  home  or  out.  The  constant  frequenter  of  a 
^erclc  or  a  rcrein  on  the  Continent  is  sure  to  be,  if  a  mar¬ 
ried  man,  cither  a  selfish  brute,  transforming  his  wife 
into  a  mere  honsekeepor,  or  the  representative  of  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  matrimonial  alliance.  In  Paris,  Monsieur  va 
au  cercle  means,  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten,  Madame  va 
aiUenrs.  Unless  the  couple  has  something  like  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  associated  life  behind  them,  or  a  very  large 
family,  no  French  or  Russian  woman  would  allow  the 
hosband  with  impunity  to  spend  his  evenings  in  the 
club ;  and  even  their  more  simple-minded  German 
sister  kicks  np  a  row  if  the  desertion  of  the  conjugal 
roof  takes  place  more  than  twice  a  week,  unless  tlie 
husband  is  a  gelehrtcr,  spending  all  day  indoors,  and 
going  to  bis  vereln  for  the  sake  of  further  durchstudiren 
of  his  subject.  English  women,  much  more  subjected 
to  their  masters,  and  much  more  encumbered  with 
children,  are  more  lenient,  but  even  they  grumble  at 
the  club ;  and  if  Englishmen  enjoy  this  institution  still 
so  freely,  it  is  simply  because  business  men  use  it 
chiefly  in  the  daytime,  in  the  intervals  of  their  busi¬ 
ness,  while  ‘  independent”  gentlemen  use  it  at  times 
when  their  wives  are  dressing  or  shopping.  Now,  since 
the  working-man  has  no  intervals  of  business, 
and  is  not  an  “independent’*  gentleman,  the  club 
would  mean  either  nothing  at  all  for  him,  or  a 
destruction  of  family  life  for  his  wife.  It  might 
hare  served  him  to  some  purpose  on  Sundays,  but  with 
the  existing  Sabbatarian  regulations  even  that  chance 
vanishes.  Besides,  the  really  respectable  English  work¬ 
ing-man  is,  as  a  rule,  an  excellent  father  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  husband,  who  will  not  give  up  the  only  two  or 
three  hours  he  has  to  spend  in  his  family.  AVhile 
to  the  less  favourably  constituted  artisan  the  club  will 
probably  prove  of  just  as  unfavourable  influence  as  the 
public-house  is  ;  for  if  the  inducement  for  drinking  is 
expected  to  be  less  in  a  club,  the  public-honse  has  the 
advantage  of  being  an  objectionable  place  whence  the 
^ile  or  a  friend  often  comes  to  fetch  the  man  away, 
which  they  will  not  have  any  reason  to  do  when  he  will 
be  taking  lessons  of  “  suavity  and  gentleness  ”  in  a  hand- 
Borne,  well-warmed,  well-lighted,  well-ventilated  room, 
and  in  a  most  respectable  company  of  the  representatives 
oth  of  the  “trading  class”  and  of  his  own.  The 
^(iturday  Ileviciv  thinks  that  “  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
at  working-men,  when  they  learn  to  appreciate  the 
comforts  of  their  club,  will  look  for  something  of  the 
same  kind  at  home,  and  their  w’ives  will  be  none  the 
worse  for  the  stimulus  to  exertion  which  will  thus  be 
®PP  led  to  them.”  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  to  be 
cared  that  the  “  stimulus  for  exertion  ”  wdll  be  fre- 
^uen  ly  applied  with  the  fi.st  or  the  poker.  A  brutal 
would  see  that  be  can  have  a  hearty  meal  and 
pen  an  evening  comfortably  for  about  eighteenpence. 
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will  think,  first  of  all,  of  the  thirty  or  forty  shillings 
which  his  home  discomfort  co.sts  him  weekly.  lie  is 
by  no  means  likely  to  take  into  consideration  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  means  of  carrying  ont  his  club  and  his  homo 
arrangements.  He  will  simply  .sec  the  fact  that  the  club 
gives  him  more  and  costs  him  less,  and  will  act  accord- 
— f^^nt  is  to  say,  either  apply  strong  stimulus  for 
exertion  to  his  wife,  or — if  he  is  not  a  brutal  hut  merely 
a  selfish  man — reduce  the  money  allowance  of  ids  wife 
and  increase  his  own  allowance  of  po  ket  mone^’. 
Except  in  cases  of  particular  refinement,  there  is 
seldom  need  for  people  “to  learn  to  appreciate  the 
comforts.”  They  know  it  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  without 
there  being  any  occasion  to  teach  tliom.  Wlnitall  classes 
of  men  at  all  times  and  in  all  count rie.s  have  been 
slow  to  learn,  is  that  comforts  should  not  be  bought  at 
other  people’s  expense ;  and  it  is  to  bo  feared  that  to 
teach  a  certain  portion  of  humanity  that  their  personal 
comfort  ought  not  to  be  bought  at  the  cost  of  tho  com¬ 
fort  of  the  women  they  marry,  and  the  chiblrcn  they 
produce,  will  prove  just  as  difficult  as  it  was  formerly  to 
teach  them  that  this  comfort  shall  not  be  bought  by 
highway  robbery. 

In  short,  the  club  is  an  excellent  institution  for  bichc- 
lors  and  widowers  of  all  clas.ses,  and  for  tho.se  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  so-called  higher  classes  to  whoin  money  is 
of  little  consideration,  and  who  want  before  everything 
else  to  be — for  tho  sake  of  their  own  and  other  people’s 
convenience — as  much  away  from  tlicir  conjugal  nest  as 
possible.  But  for  the  great  mass  of  married  men,  who 
have  to  work  for  their  livelihood,  the  club  must 
prove  either  useless  or  hurtful.  It  will  prove  useless 
for  honest  men  happily  married.  It  will  prove 
hurtful  in  all  other  cases.  The  family  of  a  bad  man 
will  not  be  better  off  because  its  head  is  made  more  com¬ 
fortable  outside  the  house  at  the  cost  of  new  privations 
to  those  dependent  on  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  only 
chance  of  improving  him  is  to  make  him  constantly  feel 
the  wants  of  those  to  whom  he  has  natural  obligations. 
In  some  cases  it  may  exasperate  him,  and  make  him 
only  worse,  till  matters  end  in  a  criminal  court ;  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  sure  to  have  a  good 
effect  in  the  long  run,  and,  at  all  events,  to  securo  to  tho 
family  at  least  a  piece  of  the  meat  ho  eats  himself,  and 
a  seat  at  the  fire  ho  lights  for  himself. 

Hopes  are  expressed  that  the  club-houses  might  some 
day  be  open  to  the  wife  as  well  as  the  husband.  And 
the  children  ?  With  whom  shall  they  be  left  at  homo  ? 
Or  shall  they  bo  taken  to  tho  club  too,  together 
with  their  feeding-bottles  and  toys  ?  And  the  men 
are  to  get  comfort  amidst  all  this,  and,  under  tho 
accompaniment  of  the  cries  and  rejoicings  of  other 
people’s  children,  learn  their  lessons  of  “  suavity  and 
gentleness  ?  ”  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  tho  sight 
will  be  a  very  curious  one,  and  that  a  good  many 
branches  of  English  trade  are  sure  to  bo  increased 
beyond  all  human  calculation  by  tho  influx  from  all 
parts  of  .the  world  of  foreigners  anxious  to  see  a  club  of 
that  sort. 

The  weak  point  of  the  working-man’s  club  is  that  it 
is  calculated  to  bo  both  a  feeding  and  a  civilising 
institution.  The  two  elements  can  never  be  united 
where  large  masses  of  men  are  concerned.  If  you  want 
them  to  be  better  fed,  establish  largo  restaurants  and 
cafes  with  a  tariff  adapted  to  tho  humblest  purse.  Put 
the  co-operative  principle  at  work  in  the  sale  of  cooked 
food,  as  it  has  been  brought  to  work  in  the  sale  of  raw 
I  produce.  That  will  materially  help  the  working-man 
and  his  family.  •  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  want  to 
civilise  them  outwardly,  give  them  suitable  recreations. 
They  have  only  five  holidays  a  year  now.  Add  tho  fifry- 
two  Sundays  to  them,  and  give  them  music,  promenades, 
public  entertainjnent.  Mixing  in  open  air  as  well  as  under 
roof  with  a  few  polite  people  is  tho  best  way  of  making 
rough  people  polite.  You  see  very  few  drunkards  cr 
roughs  in  the  garden  concerts  in  Germany,  or  in  the 
Champs  Elys4es.  You  see  them  seldom  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  or  at  the  few  parks  in  which  there  is  music  on 
Sundays.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  bo 
otherwise  if  places  like  the  Crystal  Palace  were  more 
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numerous  and  more  accassible,  and  the  parks  with 
music  on  Sundays  a  general  rule  instead  of  an 
exception.  In  a  few  years  the  general  improvement  in 
manners  and  taste  would  be  quite  astonishing.  The 
mass  of  the  people  cannot  be  expected  to  rise  from 
their  habits  of  brutality  and  drunkenness  as  long  as 
they  know  of  nothing  but  hard  work,  dirty  homes, 
adulterated  drink,  and  stupid  sermons. 

Azamat-Batuk. 


The  Belfast  Riots. — A&  a  supplement  to  our  last  week’s 
remarks  on  this  subject  we  think  it  better,  instead  of  using 
any  w’ords  of  our  own,  to  quote  an  article  which  appeared 
ill  the  Belfast  Northern  Whig  of  Saturday.  The  Northern 
Whig  is  well  known  as  the  organ  of  the  Protestant  party 
in  Ulster.  If  it  could  honestly  say  anything  in  favour  of 
the  Orangemen  and  the  Orange  magistracy  it  would  do  so. 
The  following  comments  on  the  origin  and  treatment  of 
the  Belfast  riots  are  therefore  worthy  of  the  utmost  atten¬ 
tion,  and  ought  to  reveal  the  true  state  of  affairs  to  the 
English  public  much  more  clearly  and  convincingly  than 
any  strictures  from  outsiders  who  regard  Orangeism  as  the 
greatest  curse  of  Ireland. 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the  riots  are  over,  we  may 
now  venture  to  consider  some  aspects  of  the  recent  deplorable 
disturbances,  which  must  be  calmly  and  judiciously  examined,  with 
a  view  to  the  future.  As  to  the  origin  of  these  riots  there  can 
be  no  controversy.  They  arose  solely  from  the  unprovoked  and 
wholly  unjustifiable  interference  of  the  lower  classes  of  Protes¬ 
tants  with  the  Catholic  processions  on  Lady-day.  The  Catholics, 
on  the  ]2ih  of  July,  and  again  on  the  12th  of  August,  exhibited 
forbearance  and  self-restraint.  Many  leaders  of  the  Orangemen 
frankly  recognised  this  fact,  and  did  what  they  could,  in  perfect 
sincerity,  to  advise  their  followers  to  exercise  similar  self-control, 
and  display  a  like  spirit  of  toleration  and  order.  This  advice  was 
good,  and  did  credit  to  those  who  gave  it ;  but  it  was  not  taken. 
The  Catholic  processions  were  assailed — wantonly  and  ferociously 
assailed;  resistance  was  promptly  offered;  and  in  a  moment  the 
evil  passions  of  both  parties  were  excited,  and  a  fierce  sectarian 
struggle  began,  liapidly  augmenting  in  bloodthirsty  ferocity, 
matters  ran  from  bad  to  worse,  liiut,  shooting,  assault,  pillage, 
and  house-wrecking  became  universal  in  the  disturbed  districts  of 
the  town  :  the  demons  of  party  spirit  fairly  broke  loose,  and  blood 
was  shed.  Passing  into  another  phase,  the  riots  develojied  into 
mere  lawlessness,  outrage,  and  wanton  destruction  of  life  and  pro¬ 
perty :  the  dangerous  classes  seemed  to  have  gained  the  mastery, 
and  a  reign  of  terror  set  in.  Then  the  rain  and  physical  exhaus¬ 
tion  came  to  the  aid  of  authority,  and,  after  flickering  a  short 
time,  the  riots,  like  a  great  conflagration,  seem  to  have  burnt  out 
quite  as  much  for  lack  of  fuel  us  in  consequence  of  the  efforts 
made  to  suppress  them. 

This  is  an  epitome  of  how  the  riots  began,  and  how,  we  hope, 
they  have  ended.  Now,  what  was  done  to  repress  them,  to  protect 
the  lives  and  the  property  of  the  community,  and  to  restore  the 
peace  of  the  town  ?  We  are  nut  about  to  join  in  an  indiscriminate 
and  wholesale  outcry  against  the  local  magistracy ;  but  we  do  say, 
most  distinctly,  that  neither  the  local  nor  the  general  authorities 
showed  a  sufficient  amount  of  energetic  earnestness  or  vigorous 
action  at  the  outlet.  What  might  have  been  stamped  out  by 
promptitude  and  reasonable  severity,  at  first,  was  suffered  to 
grow  into  a  fierce  flame,  with  which  tlie  repressive  force  found 
itself  fur  a  time  unable  to  cope.  Many  of  our  local  magistrates 
did  their  very  utmost,  exposed  themselves  fearlessly,  and  in  one 
instance  not  with  impunity,  and  spared  no  personal  exertion 
in  the  attempt  to  quell  the  riots.  But,  as  a  whole,  our  magis¬ 
terial  body  has,  undoubtedly,  left  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Belfast  a  painful  impression  of  incapacity  for  the  work  set 
before  it. 

Keeping  strictly  in  view  the  distinction  between  a  perfectly 
free  and  a  semi-despotic  system  of  government,  let  us  just  con¬ 
sider  what  would  have  been  done  had  such  riots  broken  out  in  a 
French  town— say  in  Uoueii  or  in  Orleans.  The  instant  that 
the  fact  of  such  an  outbreak  had  been  officially  notified,  the 
municipal  authorities  would  have  assembled,  and  the  military 
commandant  would  have  been  sent  for.  To  him  would  have 
been  entrusted  the  duty  of  preparing  and  executing  a  plan  for 
the  prompt  suppression  of  the  disturbance.  Acting  on  his  own 
resjionsibility,  with  the  authority  delegated  to  him  by  the  civil 
power,  he  would  at  once  have  drawn  a  .cordon  round  the 
disturbed  district,  aud  hemmed  the  rioters  in.  Tickets  would 
have  been  posted  at  all  the  outlets,  and  sentinels  at  every  corner. 
Then  patrols  would  have  been  sent  down  the  streets  and  lanes, 
and  due  warning  given  to  the  rioters  that  they  were  instantly  to 
disperse,  to  pass  to  their  ow’n  quarters,  or  retire  to  their  own 
houses.  The  grouping  of  persons  in  number  would  have  been 
regarded  us  riot,  summary  arrests  would  have  been  made,  and 
the  first  show  of  resistance  to  authority  would  have  been  cut 
down  by  the  sword.  A  single  shot  fired  from  a  crowd  on  the 
soldiers  would  have  been  returned  with  a  volley,  and  care  would 
have  been  taken  that  there  should  be  no  such  weak  folly  as  using 
blank  cartridge,  or  firing  over  the  heads  of  the  mob.  In  six  hours 
the  riots  would  have  been  over. 
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This  is  how  they  manage  such  things  in  France.  Aro  ti. 
who  have  witnessed  the  bloodshed  and  rapine  of  the  f 
days  in  Belfast  prepared  to  say  that  wc  manage  them  bettPr  L  n 
We  do  not  advocate  such  a  terrible  application  of  the 
iron  system  in  its  entirety:  but  we  do  say  that  some  anD^im 
tion  to  the  French  method  is  the  only  way  wc  see  for  tK 
repression  of  the  awful  spirit  of  outrage  and  murder  which  no 
ineates  a  large  and  dangerous  stratum  of  the  population  nf 
Belfast.  It  is  painfully  plain  that,  with  an  enormous  force  nf 
mditary  and  police,  our  local  authorities  were,  during  a  portion 
of  this  week,  perfectly  incapable :  that  for  a  time  the  riotSs  h^ 
the  upper  hand  ;  that  public  confidence  in  the  present  system  of 
dealing  with  the.se  dangerous  outbreaks  is  entirely  shaken  -  and 
that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Irish  Executive  to  consider  what 
alteration  of  the  present  system  will  be  adequate  to  preserve 
peace  and  make  life  and  property  secure  in  Belfast  for  the  future 

Pious,  Follies. — The  Temps  has  taken  some  pains  to 
report  those  extraordinary  manifestations  of  Ultramontane 
superstition  which  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  shape 
of  pilgrimages  to  Lourdes,  La  Salette,  La  Delivrande 
and  other  parts,  and  to  comment  on  the  short-sighted 
encouragement  given  to  such  mischievous  delusions  by 
Liberal  journals,  who  grant  their  support  to  that  which 
they  know  to  be  devout  folly,  from  an  idea  that  it  tends 
to  the  political  peace  of  the  community.  The  Temps  lately 
explained  its  reasons  for  its  own  course  in  the  following 
striking  words,  which  theological  Conservatives  everywhere 
would  do  well  to  take  to  heart :  It  is  not  to  make  them 
the  theme  of  a  jest  that  we  notice  these  deeds  of  super¬ 
stition  and  the  encouragement  they  receive  from  an 
otherwise  serious  journal.  But  it  is  necessary  in  all  things 
to  know  where  we  stand,  and,  in  politics  especially,  to 
know  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  Thus  we  shall  know 
what  the  party  which  so  often  talks  of  restoring  religions 
beliefs  wants  of  us  in  future.  We  shall  henceforth  know 
what  that  faith  is  to  which  our  children  are  to  be  brought 
back  by  those  who  labour  to  raise  the  Church  school  at 
the  expense  of  the  secular  school,  and  our  fellow-citizens 
by  those  who  undertake  to  bring  religion  into  State  affairs. 
Such  words  as  faith,  piety,  the  God  of  our  Fathers,  sound 
well  from  the  tribune,  but  to  any  one  who  has  learnt  to 
go  beyond  words  they  will  in  future  mean  only  one 
thing,  puerile  devotions  and  degrading  superstitions.  And 
since  we  are  upon  this  subject  we  will  take  leave  to  pat  a 
question  to  those  who  do  not  fear  to  adopt  the  miracles 
of  Lourdes  and  La  Salette.  The  same  men  talk  to  us 
every  day%  in  terms  of  just  horror,  of  the  excesses  of 
demagogues.  It  is  on  account  of  the  recollections  of  the 
Commune  that  they  adjure  the  public  to  return  within  the 
pale  of  the  infallible  Church.  Very  good,  but  does  not  the 
Commune  itself  require  explanation  ?  Is  it  not  necessary 
to  seek  out  its  causes  ?  Are  not  these  causes  connected 
with  the  whole  moral*  condition  of  the  nation?  An 
when  we  try  to  reach  the  origin  of  all  our  faults  and 
of  all  our  misfortunes,  are  we  not  obliged  to  assign  the 
first  place  to  the  education  given  by  thQ  Church  to  t  e 
people,  U)  the  ignorance  in  which  she  still  seeks  to  keep 
them,  and  to  the  melancholy  devotions,  half  credulity  an 
half  imposture,  which  such  a  journal  as  the  Ftan<i(ns 
fears  not  to  recommend  to  its  readers  ? 

Sabbataeianism  in  France. — Whatever  the 
imposed  on  faithful  members  of  the  Roman  a 
Church  that  of  Sabbatarianism  is  not  general  y  one 
them,  but  there  lurks  in  the  French  code  a  - 

which  this  yoke  can  still  be  imposed,  just  as  among 
selves  the  law  of  Charles  II.  can  be  revived  ®  ^ 
hairdressers  and  others.  M.  Cassien  Remond,  °  . 

of  Braux  (C6td  d’Or),  was  charged  on  the  24t  o 
with  having  caused  corn  to  be  reaped  on  Sunday, 
of  August,  a  misdemeanour  provided  against  y  .. 
of  the  18th  of  November,  1814*,  relating  lie 

of  Sundays  and  feast  days.  The  accused  rep  le 
had  not  supposed  ho  was  committing  a 
having  his  corn  reaped  on  Sunday  ;  that  an  o  so  e 
condemned  by  freedom  of  conscience,  had  never  een 
in  the  district  within  the  memory  of  man ;  ^  being 

necessary  to  reap  at  any  time,  the  weather  no 
always  favourable  ;  that  he  had  considered  inase 
authorised  to  do  so  by  local  custom,  and  it  mig 
by  the  common  practice  in  France,  &c.,  &<5-  ® 
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()ne  franc  and  costs.  As  storms  and  showers  are  not 
SAbbatli-keepers,  it  seems  hard  that  the  farmer  should 
1)3  compelled  to  give  them  so  considerable  a  start  as  one 
glowing  August  day.  We  want,  on  thess  matters,  a  little 
of  the  acumen  possessed  by  the  old  potato-seller,  who, 
|j>ing  remonstrated  with  for  offering  potatoes  for  sale 
which  had  been  picked  on  Sunday,  denied  this  imputation, 
bit  added  that  he  feared  it  must  be  confessed  they  had 
grown  on  a  Sunday. 


Tub  Anti-Game  Law  League. — An  association  for  the 
lotal  repeal  of  the  Game  Laws  is  now  actively  at  work. 
Its  first  manifesto  was  signed  by  several  representative 
working  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  its  executive  committee 
is  largely  composed  of  the  same  class.  Mr  P.  A.  Taylor, 
M.P.  the  Parliamentary  leader  of  the  movement,  is  the 
treasurer  of  the  League  ;  and  the  following  are  among  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  have  joined  the 
general  committee :  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr  Edward  Miall, 
Mr  Jacob  Bright,  Mr  James  White,  Mr  Henry  Richard,  and 
Alderman  Carter.  The  League  gives  promise  of  a  vitality 
which  may  well  shock  the  sensibilities  of  game  preservers. 
The  recent  conference  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  at 
which  the  Anti-Game  Law  League  was  inaugurated,  has 
been  quickly  followed  by  the  publication  of  the  first  number 
of  the  Anti-Game  Latv  Circular^  which  is  to  be  freely  circu¬ 
lated  in  the  enemy’s  camp  as  well  as  among  the  friends  of 
the  agitation.  The  new  periodical  will  remind  the  reader 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Circular^  and  the  parallel  between 
the  two  agitations  will  hardly  be  found  to  end  here ;  for 
the  game  law  repealers  promise  to  establish  the  connection 
which  subsists  between  the  excessive  preservation  of  game 
and  the  high  price  of  meat,  and  they  also  promise  (a  fact 
more  likely  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  average  Par¬ 
liamentary  mind)  to  make  the  question  one  for  the  ballot- 
box  at  the  next  general  election.  As  the  society  in  Beau- 
fort-buildings  eschews  all  compromise,  the  test  which  it 
intends  to  apply  to  Liberal  candidates  will  be  a  very  direct 
one,  admitting  of  no  sort  of  evasion.  The  object  being  to 
enrol  as  many  members  as  possible,  the  subscription  to  the 
League  has  been  fixed  at  the  minimum  amount  of  a  shilling, 
but  several  large  contributions  have  been  promised.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  the  League  has  excited  considerable 
sympathy  among  tenant-farmers,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to 
expect  them  openly  to  identify  themselves  with  a  cause 
which  the  landowners,  with  few  exceptions,  regard  as  a 
nefarious  attempt  to  upset  a  sacred  and  unimpaired  relic  of 
feudal  times.  I 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  PRKSS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. — III. 


EDITORS  AND  CONTRIBUTORS. 


Sir, — It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  while  English  people  so 
strongly  condemn  any  change  of  colour  in  their  poli¬ 
ticians,  they  almost  encourage  it  in  their  political  jour¬ 
nals.  Lord  Pollington  has  probably  been  killed  forever 
as  a  political  man — killed,  so  to  say,  before  being  born — 
l>y  the  simple  reading  of  a  letter  showing  his  former 
overtures  to  the  Liberals.  The  chameleon -like  political 
character  of  Mr  Gladstone  will  never  be  forgiven  by  a 
good  many  even  of  those  wdio  support  him  now  on 
account  of  his  prodigious  capacities  as  a  statesman,  and 
Ins  still  more  prodigious  pluck.  But  leading  political 
organs  can  alter  their  tone  as  much  as  they  like  without 
people  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  a  fact  wdiich,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  would  be  the  ruin  of  a  respectable 
Loutineiital  journal.  This  indifference  on  the  part  of 
he  public  denotes  certainly  a  considerable  amount  of 
acit  contempt  for  journalism.  About  the  opinions  of  his 
^^cw-spaper  the  reader,  as  long  as  he  gets  his  penny-worth 
or  threepenny- worth  of  news,  does  not  seem  to  care  more 
an  he  cares  about  the  stationer’s  opinions  who  supplies 
im  with  writini?  materials.  Under  such  circumstances, 


^  itical  honesty  and  consistency  naturally  become  per- 


y  worthless  to  an  English  or  American  press-man 
u  tact  thov  WnnUl  li 


act  they  would  do  him  only  harm,  and  render  his 
impossible.  The  journalist  in  England, 
^  ev'ents,  often  prospers  by  reason  not  only  of  his 


willingness  to  pass  at  a  moment’s  notice  from  a  Con¬ 
servative  to  a  Liberal  paper,  or  vice  versdy  but  of  his 
ability  to  make  himself  the  advocate  of  most  opposite 
interests  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Sub-editors  of  Libe¬ 
ral  London  papers  are  correspondents  of  Conservative 
provincial  papers.  Sub-editors  of  Conservative  pnpers 
are  correspondents  of  Radical  provincial  papers.  There 
IS  no  use  in  your  attempting  ever  to  point  out  to  an 
English  editor  some  inconsistency  between  his  instruc- 
tion.s  given  to  you  on  a  certain  subject  and  the  previous 
opinions  of  the  paper  or  of  himself.  You  are  sure  to 
have  the  order  repeated,  or  given  to  another  writer  less 
scrupulous  than  yourself.  I  once  heard  an  editor  of  a 
high-class  paper  say  to  an  old  contributor  who  was  sei/.cd 
by  a  refractory  fit:  “I  don’t  ask  you  to  write  this  be¬ 
cause  it  s  right,  but  because  I  want  it  in  this  w’ay ;  and 
if  you  don’t  like  to  do  so,  I  will  find  some  one  else 
to  do  your  work.”  And,  all  things  considered,  ho 
was  only  unpolite,  but  not  wrong.  Ho  is  the  only 
responsible  person  in  the  anonymous  journal,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  full  discretion  must  bo  left  to  him  as  regards 
what  is  to  be  said  on  a  given  subject.  But  how”,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  you  expect  an  article  to  show  talent,  or 
to  be  sufficiently  telling  to  influence  the  reader,  when 
written  in  that  way  by  a  man  personally  disagreeing 
with  every  word  he  has  to  say  in  it  ?  On  the  Continent, 
the  editor  and  contributors  do  not  work  together,  unless 
they  are  quite  sure  that  their  opinions  are  in  perfect 
accordance;  and  if  a  disagreement  upon  a  point  of 
detail  does  sometimes  arise,  it  is  never  settled  otherwise 
I  than  by  a  friendly  arbitration  before  a  couple  of  old 
I  members  of  the  staff.  The  editor  could  not  and  would 
not  dare  to  exercise  a  despotic  power  over  the  work  of 
a  man  of  any  talent  or  knowledge,  and  who  signs  his 
name  under  his  contribution.  And  that  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  there  is  not  a  single  man  of  literary 
note  on  the  staff  of  any  of  the  English  newspapers,  while 
all  over  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia  there  can 
scarcely  be  found  half-a-dozen  writers  of  celebrity  wdio 
have  not  been  connected  for  years  with  the  daily  press. 
Charles  Dickens  is  almost  the  only  great  author  who 
began  his  career  as  a  “  gentleman  of  the  press,”  but  even 
he  was  not  a  writer  on  the  papers,  but  a  mere  reporter 
in  the  gallery.  His  genius  would  certainly  have  made 
it  unbearable  to  him  to  work  under  the  often  stupid, 
ignorant,  and  routine-like  orders  of  an  editor  who  has 
himself,  perhaps,  never  written  anything  but  some 
commonplace  comments  on  a  police  case  or  criminal 
trial.  Formerly,  when  the  press  was  not  a  “  free  trade,” 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  stamp  duties  and  the  cost  of 
paper,  had  more  of  the  character  of  a  profession,  various 
men  of  note  took  part  in  it.  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Coleridge,  Charles  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  William  Hazlitt, 
and  many  other  names  could  bo  quoted  as  being  then  con¬ 
nected  for  years  with  some  of  the  daily  papers.  But  since 
the  newspapers  became  a  bazaar  for  advertisements  and 
telegraphic  news,  and  since  the  first  requirement  of  a 
newspaper  writer  is  nowadays  to  outdo  if  possible  the 
telegraph  office,  and  to  bestow  all  Jiis  care  on  the  interests 
of  the  advertising  shopkeepers,  nothing  of  the  kind  can 
be  expected.  Here  is  another  illustration  of  the  ap¬ 
parently  abnormal  fact,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  in 
one  of  my  next  letters,  that  in  all  countries  of  Europe 
the  press  held  the  highest  position  and  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  w’hen  it  was  hampered  by  Govern¬ 
mental  persecutions,  or  by  stamps  and  duties,  the  apparent 
inclination  of  the  human  mind  being  to  use  freedom 
exclusively  for  the  sake  of  making  money. 

The  despotic  customs  of  editors,  under  this  system, 
w’ith  reference  to  the  work  of  the  contributors,  must 
naturally  react  upon  their  personal  relations.  All  famili¬ 
arity  between  the  working  staff’  becomes  impossible. 
Contributors  to  the  same  paper  hardly  know  each  other. 
If  they  did  know  each  other  they  might  attempt  to 
exercise  a  pressure  upon  the  foreman  of  the  shop ;  but 
when  they  are  kept  apart  they  can  be  managed  much 
more  conveniently,  and  if  one  of  them  begins  to  think 
himself  indispensable  or  gets  at  all  conceited,  he  can  be 
at  once  replaced  by  another  willing  to  make  himself 
“  trenerallv  useful  ”  at  a  moderate  price.  The  total  absence 
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of  n»iy<lun"  like  friendship,  or  even  common  fellowship, 
in  the  staff  of  En^flish  papers  is  very  puzzling.  The 
c  imironestnavvicsandmechanica  have  moreespnt  de  corps 
t’lan  the  gentlemen  of  the  pre.ss,  who  are  always  jealous 
oi  each  other,  and  too  often  ready  to  throw  a  comrade 
o/erboard  in  order  to  take  bis  place.  It  is  all  a  struggle 
for  life,  and  for  bringing  in  one’s  “  copy.”  The  editors 
jiiul  proprietors  of  course  take  advantage  of  this,  and 
an  Knglisli  leader  writer,  an  adviser  and  teacher  of  the 
nation,  thinks  nothing  of  wmiting  an  hour  in  the  editor’s 
atitc-rooni  along  with  the  office  boys,  while  the  great 
man  is  taking  his  lunch  or  listening  to  the  “  suggestions  ” 
of  some  distinguished  or  influential  visitor.  There  are 
contributors  who  see  less  of  the  editor  than  a  groom  ora 
cook  sees  of  his  master ;  and  this  is  the  case  not  only 
with  the  outside  contributors,  but  even  with  members  of 
tbe  stair.  The  only  persons  having  regular  admission  to 
the  presence  of  their  chief  are  the  leader  writers.  They 
come  to  the  office,  from  Claphara,  Camberwell,  or  West 
jjrompton,  at  an  appointed  hour,  like  chorus  singers 
to  a  lehearsal,  without  knowing  what  they  shall  have  to 
play  or  to  fight  for,  whether  they  are  to  be  converted  into 
priests,  into  warriors,  into  fishermen,  or  into  gipsies. 
Alter  a  more  or  less  moderate  delay,  they  receive 
tl.eir  theme  and  key-note,  and  are  allowed  a  couple 
(jf  hours  for  looking  into  their  club  to  see  whether  any¬ 
thing  towards  the ‘‘ copy  ”  can  be  got  there,  and  for 
making  up  their  minds  as  to  what  sort  of  encyclo- 
j  tod ia,  dictionary,  guide  book,  law  digest,  or  old  files 
of  their  own  productions,  they  shall  refer  to.  Then, 
])erhaps,  they  write  a  couple  of  provincial  pot-boilers  to 
bo  despatched  by  the  evening  mail,  and  after  dinner 
proceed  to  the  manufacturing  of  those  couple  of  hundred 
lines  which  the  chief  cook  is  to  revise  and  season  at 
midnight,  and  the  all-absorbing  reader  is  made  to  swallow 
on  the  next  morning.  And  this  sort  of  business  is  going 
on  every  day  in  every  London  office,  only  with  the  slight 
variations  that  in  some  of  them  the  theme  and  key-note 
arc  given  at  one  p.m.,  in  others  at  fiv^e  p.m.,  and  that, 
consequently,  some  of  the  writers  have  a  little  more  time 
for  the  “  consideration  ”  of  what  they  have  to  say.  True, 
that  they  are  handsomely  paid.  For  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  with  six  weeks’  holiday,  a  man 
c\u  endure  a  good  deal ;  but  only  a  peculiar  and  specially 
trained  brain  can  be  made  to  work  under  such  circum- 
slances,  especially  if  w'e  keep  in  view  that  very  few  of 
those  men  have  even  that  primary  satisfaction  of  a 
writer,  of  seeing  his  thoughts  unmutilated,  and  their 
«'X|)ression  not  disfigured,  in  print.  Yet  this  is  so  seldom 
the  case  that  I  once  heard  a  leader-writer  of  the  most 
influential  journal  frankly  avow  in  his  club  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  writing  for  that  paper  for  upwards  of 
ten  years,  he  had  seldom  been  able  to  recognise  his  own 
lun  liwork. 

Now  nothing  approaching  to  this  state  of  things 
could  ever  take  place  in  any  country  on  the 
Continent.  Editors  and  contributors  are  there  in 
constant  friendly  and  deliberative  intercourse.  They 
may  be  stupid  ‘Or  clever,  honest  or  dishonest,  well-read 
or  ignorant, -but  there  is  aUvays  at  least  some  sort  of 
mutual  understanding  and  a  sense  of  mutual  responsi¬ 
bility  among  them.  The  staff  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  family,  or  at  least  a  circle  of  friends,  and  the  paper 
is  a  home.  The  interests,  moral,  intellectual,  or 
pecuniary,  are  shared  by  all.  And  a  constant  inter¬ 
change  of  thoughts  and  views  between  its  members, 
incluclijig  the  editor,  gives  the  contiuenfal  papers  that 
transparent  earnestness  of  conviction  which  can  alone 
influence  the  mass,  lead  it  in  political  and  social 
matters,  and  dovelope  literary  and  artistic  tastes  among 
those  whose  daily  toil  renders  book-reading  diflicult,  if 
not  impossible. 

I  sie  ill  anticipation  an  ironical  expression  on  the 
faces  of  some  readers  anxious  to  point  to  the  Fhjaro 
or  the  (hiulois  as  prcduc^ions  of  the  continental  svstem. 
But  it  is  not  of  that  exceptional  cla?s  of  paper  that  1 
speak  here,  but  of  the  serious  and  honest  majority  of 
the  or  gans  of  the  Press  that  have  unceasingly  fought 
for  light,  liberty,  and  what  they,  right’y  or  wiv^igly. 
thought  to  be  truth.  1  am,  Ac.,  Enigma. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


The  attendance  of  members  at  the  Stock  Exchange  h 
been  very  small  as  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year  T 
although  there  has  not  been  much  animation  nrfi* 
especially  in  the  railway  department,  have  been^  ver  ’ 
buoyant.  The  uneasiness  excited  at  the  end  of  last  week 
the  failureof  Messrs  Qledstanes  and  Co.  rapidly  subside/ 
and  the  excellent  traffic  returns,  combined  with  the  favour* 
able  harvest  weather,  have,  stimulated  purchases.  The  rate 
of  **  continuation  ”  at  the  settlement  of  the  account,  which 
commenced  on  Wednesday,  were  unusually  light  and 
although  some  large  sales  were  made  by  speculators  to 
realise  profits,  prices  maintained  their  strength.  The 
Bank  rate  remains  at  3  J  per  cent.,  and  in  the  open  market 
at  3 1  to  3]-  without  much  demand. 

^  In  English  Funds,  Consols  have  been  firm,  and  a  fractional 
rise  was  shown  until  yesterday,  when  a  relapse  occuired  to 
the  closing  price  of  last  week,  namely,  *j2|  to  92 J. 

Foreign  securities  have  been  dull,  but  the  movements 
which  have  taken  place  have  been  in  nearly  all  instances 
favourable. 

In  English  Railways  the  principal  attention  has  been 
occupied  in  the  settlement  of  the  account,  but  the  very 
satisfactory  traffic  returns  have  caused  a  strong  demand 
for  all  descriptions. 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week 
ended  the  28th  of  August,  1872,  shows  that  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  is  25,755, 540?.,  being  a  decrease  of 
231,115?.,  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  is 
23,119,281?.,  being  an  increase  of  3,905?.  when  compared 
with  the  preceding  return. 

The  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Tramways  Com¬ 
pany  (Limited),  presented '  yesterday,  recommends  a 
dividend  of  28.  lid.  per  share,  making,  with  the  interim 
dividend,  10  per  cent,  for  the  3’ear,  and  an  additional 
distribution  of  15s.  10 J.  per  share,  raising  the  actual 
return  for  the  year  to  39  per  cent,  upon  the  paid-up 
capital. 

The  report  of  the  Cuba  Submarine  Telegraph  Company 
(Limited),  to  be  presented  on  the  Gth  of  September, 
recommends  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  for  the 
year,  which  will  absorb  8,000?.,  and  leave,  after  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  3,400?.  to  reserve  (thus  raised  to  6,000?.),  a 
balance  of  429?. 


At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  General  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company,  Mr  Wilkin  in  the  chair,  the  usual  divi¬ 
dend  of  14s.  per  share  was  declared,  being  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  on  the  IGth  September* 
At  the  corresponding  date  last  year  the  dividend  was  the 
same,  in  addition  to  a  bonus  of  2s.  Cd.  per  share. 

It  is  announced  .that  Mr  Frederick  Clappison,  late 
Secretary  of  the  London  and  County  Bank,  has  been 
arrested  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  by  Sergeant  Haydon,  (n 
the  City  Police,  under  a  warrant  issued  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  upon  a  charge  of  forgery. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 


Consols,  02|  to  92^.  .  g, i  . 

Foreign  Securitits: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  93) 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  90J  to  911 :  ditto,  i 
891  to  89J;  ditto 
100  to  lOOl ;  ditto 
(?ent8.,  G7jl  to  G' 


‘Khedive,  83^  to  sVi ;  French  Six  per  Cents., 
to  Five  percents.,  2\  to  2^;  ^  -Pi . 

lu  G7g;  Peruvian  Six  per  Cents, JGJ  to  Hgr 
Spanish  'Ihrce  per  Cents.,  294  to  304;  ditto  Scrip,  I®,  b  -  * 
to  3>) ;  Turkish  Five  jier  Cents.,  18G5,  62|  to  ^-3?  . 
per  Cents.,  18G.5,  GO-i  to  70;  ditto  18G9.  G41  to  G44;  •  * 

731to73J;  Uruguay  Si.x  per  Cents.,  731 'to  73.^  ; -trench  *  I* 

41  to  4g  piem.  , 

English  lUiilway  Shares  Brighton,  751  to  7Cj;  Culc  ^ 
1171  1181;  (ireat  Eastern,  491  to  491;  Great  \Vesteri), 

to  1181;  Great  Northern  “A,”  lG2l  to  1G21 ;  London  and  ^orv 
Western,  148  to  148.];  London,  Chatham,  and 
252  ;  .Metropolitan,  02 'J  to  031 ;  ditto  District,  291 ry?,' 

Und,  14i;l  to  HCj;  t;or.hi»titi.h,7Cjto7tiJi 
('oiistd,,  KloJ  to  IWJ;  Sheffield,  78J  to  7U ;  South  testem 
1031  to  1041;  ditto,  “  A,”  85i  to  SG].  20  to 

Miscellaneous  Shares  Anglo-American  Telegraph. 

122;  British  Indian  E.\tension  Telegraph,  ILl  to  ^  ^trench 
Australian,  7'1  to  7§ :  China  Telegraph,  8]  to  8:|; 

Atlantic  Telegra))h,  22.}  to  22J  ;  Hudson’s  Bn}*,  **4.^  Tele- 
India  liiihbers,  3G  to  37;  Ottoman  Banks,  14|  fp  *  L 
graph  Constructions,  31^  to  32;  and  Easte'ii  lelegrai  , 
to  10. 
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D2  BASTI.4N  ON  THE  BEOINNINOS  OF  LIFE. 

The  Beginnings  of  Life:  being  some  Account  of  the  Nature^  Modes 
of  Origin,  nnd  Transform'ifions  of  Lower  Organisms.  By  H. 

Bastinn,  M.A..  M.D.,  F  K.S..  Fellow  ol'the  RoynlCulIcKe 
of  I’livsicians;  Prole^-or  of  Patlioloi^ical  Anatomy  in  University 
(;„lley.*,'  London ;  Physician  to  University  Colle>?e  Hospital ; 
A.»i'taiit  Physician  to  tlie  National  Flospital  for  tlie  Paralyse  i  and 
Kpileptit’.  la  Two  Volume-*.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
MaCimllati. 

(^First  Notice.) 

One  after  another  our  ablest  scientific  workers  are  bring¬ 
ing  the  fruits  of  their  labours  and  dedicating  them»  as  it 
were,  humbly  to  that  profound  philosophy  of  evolution  of 
which  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  may  be  said  to  be  the  prophet. 
In  the  work  before  us  Dr  Bastian  has  attacked  the  enemies 
of  evolution  in  what  they  have  hitherto  considered  the 
very  citadel  of  their  strength.  His  chief  point  is  that  out 
of  dead  matter,  containing  neither  spore  nor  germ,  nor  any 
Buch  thing,  living  organisms  are  evolved  ;  and  that,  too, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  mystic  principle  of  life 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  forces  of  nature.  This  opinion 
is  opposed  to  such  a  mass  of  educated  prejudice,  to  so  many 
established  theories,  that  Dr  Bastian  has  found  it  necessary 
to  occupy  a  large  portion  of  his  work  with  preparing  the 
minds  of  his  readers  to  give  him  an  impartial  hearing. 
This  he  has  done  very  thoroughly.  The  most  striking  and 
important  facts,  considerations,  and  opinions  favourable  to 
his  view  are  set  out  in  imposing  array.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  elaborating  this  necessary 
p.\rt  of  his. work  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  for  his  own 
contribution  to  the  settlement  of  the  long-standing  problem 
of  the  origin  of  life  the  unbiassed  consideration  that  his 
patient  labours  richly  merit. 

Foremost  among  the  old-fashioned  notions  from  whose 
tyranny  the  author  endeavours  to  free  the  minds  of  his 
readers,  is  the  belief  in  a  peculiar,  unique  force,  called  the 
“  vital  force.”  While  in  everything  living  we  continue  to 
recognise  the  mysterious  working  of  an  incomprehensible 
something,  a  “  vital  principle  ”  that  owns  no  relation  to 
the  other  forces  of  nature,  we  are  not  in  a  frame  of  mind 
to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  a  theory  that  makes  life  itself 
nothing  more  than  the  result  of  “  a  peculiarly  complex 
and  unstable  collocation  of  the  component  atoms  of  the 
matter  displaying  life.”  But,  though  some  eminent  men 
have  not  yet  wholly  escaped  from  the  superstition  of  the 
“vital  spark,”  we  would  fain  hope  that  it  has  not  now  such 
a  hold  on  thinking  minds  as  to  call  for  the  serious  handling 
it  has  received  from  Dr  Bastian.  Among  the  rising  gene-  I 
ration  of  scientific  thinkers  there  will,  in  all  probability, 
not  be  found  one  man  of  distinction  holding  that  any  one 
of  the  diversified  movements,  of,  or  within,  an  organism, 
that  go  to  constitute  the  series  of  phenomena  described  by 
the  word  life,  is  other  than  an  exact  equivalent  of  some  of 
the  recognised  physical  forces  spent  in  producing  it.  The 
so-called  “  vital  force  ”  must  take  its  place  in  the  corre¬ 
lated  series  of  forces  ;  it  must  fall  under  the  generalisation 
of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

Unfortunately,  Dr  Bastian  has  attempted  to  do  more 
than  strip  the  movements  of  living  things  of  that 
unfathomable  character  supposed  to  belong  to  them  as 
manifestations  of  an  independent  “  vital  entity.^*  The 
persistence  of  force,  the  most  splendid  triumph  of  the 
human  intellect,  being  found  to  hold  unbroken  sway  over 
*‘11  the  phenomena  of  external  nature.  Dr  Bastian,  in  his 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  grandeur  of  this  generalisa- 
lion,  and  eager  still  further  to  extend  its  range,  has 
ventured  to  speculate  further  than  logic  can  in  any  way 
03  made  to  support  him.  He  thinks  it  probable  “that 
jhat  we  know  as  sensation  and  thoujht  are  as  truly  the 
mrect  results  of  the  molecular  activity  of  certain  nerve- 
centres,  as  mechanical  energy  is  the  direct  result  of  a 
oauscle.”  Of  course  he  admits  that  this  has  not  been 
proved;  but  only,  he  thinks,  “because  wo  have  not  yet 
52n  able  to  show  that  there  is  evolved,  during  brain 
Action,  an  amount  of  heat,  or  other  mode  of  physical 
energy,  less  than  there  would  have  been  had  not  the 
jensations  been  felt  and  the  thoughts  thought ;  and 
because  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  amount  of 


sensation  or  thought  corresponds  to  a  unit  of  beat.”  So 
far  are  we,  with  all  our  science,  from  being  able  so  to 
measure  and  calculate  the  forces  that  work  the  animal' 
machine  as  to  be  able  to  say,  lo  1  here,  at  this  point,  wo 
should  have  more  heat,  or  some  other  kind  of  motion,, 
and  its  absence  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  tho 
supposition"  that  tho  energy  we  have  lost  sight  of  has 
passed  into  intangible  mind,  so  hopelessly  beyond  our 
reach  is  this  kind  of  evidence  that  merely  to  speak  of 
it  provokes  a  smile.  There  is,  however,  a  positive  error 
in  logic.  The  doctrine  of  the  persistence  of  force  is 
nothing  more  than  a  generalisation  concerning  tho  relation 
of  one  species  of  motion  to  another.  But  consciousness  is 
not  known  to  be  a  mode  of  motion.  Indeed,  wo  venture 
to  say  that  no  human  mind  has  yet  been  able  to  conceive 
of  it  as  such.  Between  motion  and  consciousness  there  is 
no  analogy,  rather  the  most  fundamental  contrast  to  be 
found  in  the  universe  of  being.  That  consciousness  arisen 
in  some  sense  as  the  result,  or  concomitant,  of  molecular 
motion  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  there  is  abundant 
evidence.  But  that  this  motion,  spoken  of  as  expended  in 
producing  consciousness,  passes  into  consciousness  in  the  same- 
sense  as  physicists  speak  of  momentum  passing  into  heat, 
there  is  no  evidence  at  all ;  and,  moreo'cr,  the  proposition  is 
unthinkable.  By  the  way,  wo  are  not  aware  that  any  sug¬ 
gestion  has  yet  been  made  as  to  the  form  in  which  the 
energy  supposed  to  pass  into  consciousness  may  reappear  as 
motion.  Here  there  is  yet  scope  for  untrammelled  specula¬ 
tion.  May  table-turning  and  spirit-rapping  be  spoken  of  ia 
this  connection  ? 

This  single  case  of  bad  generalisation,  and  for  which; 
perhaps,  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  is  accountable,  is  much  to  be^ 
regretted.  At  the  outset  Dr  Bastian  has  raised  a  false  issue- 
that  will  absorb  the  attention  of  some  minds  and  obscure 
the  merits  of  the  real  question.  Many  of  his  readers,  without 
being  able  to  tell  exactly  where  he  is  wrong,  will  neverthe¬ 
less  take  up  a  vague  yet  strong  impression  that  his  philo¬ 
sophy  is  not  sound ;  and  the  mistrust  thus  engendered  i» 
only  too  likely  to  extend  to  the  valuable  work  ho  has  done 
as  an  experimental  investigator. 

Having  said,  we  fear,  more  than  enough  about  the  cor¬ 
relation  of  the  activities  of  living  and  dead  matter,  and 
having  so  defined  life  as  to  do  away  with  the  hard  and  fast 
line  that  used,  in  the  minds  of  our  fathers,  to  separate  the 
living  from  the  dead.  Dr  Bastian  next  considers  life  in 
relation  to  organic  matter.  Of  course,  the  most  decisive 
thing  to  be  said  in  answer  to  the  old  idea  that  the  agency 
of  life  was  indispensable  to  tho  production  of  those  com¬ 
binations  known  as  organic  substances,  is  that  many  dis- 
!  tinguished  chemists,  with  Wohler  at  their  head,  have,  in 
their  laboratories,  built  up  hundreds  of  tho  so-called 
organic  compounds.  Thus,  a  chief  function  of  tho  “  vital 
force  ”  is  gone.  Carbon  compounds  can  be  buijt  up 
without  the  aid  of  its  magic  touch.  To  tho  book  itself  wo 
must  refer  those  of  our  readers  not  already  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  for  much  interesting^ 
speculation  as  to  /lote,  under  the  influence  of  physical  forces, 
not-living  combinations  may  give  rise  to  those  more  subtle 
combinations  that  manifest  the  phenomena  called  li/o. 

As  harmonising  with  the  view  that  life  is  tho  result  of 
organisation,  rather  than  tho  cause  of  it,  reference  is  made 
to  some  well-known  yet  striking  facts  concerning  organisms 
far  above  the  lowest.  The  seeds  of  wheat  taken  from  the 
Egyptian  catacombs  grew  into  perfect  plants.  Tho  “  Sloths  ” 
of  Spallanzina,  the  Rotifers,  and  tho  Free  Nematoids,  may 
be  restored  to  life  by  the  application  of  a  little  moisture 
after  a  death  of  many  years.  It  is,  however,  tho  vast 
additions  that  have  of  late  years  been  made  to  our  kno  wledge 
of  tho  lowest  orders  of  living  things  that  tell  most  in 
favour  of  the  evolution  theory  of  the  origin  of  life.  In 
keeping  with  the  requirements  of  this  hypothesis  we  have, 
and  are  daily  becoming  better  acquainted  with,  specks  of 
living  matter,  so  simple  and  structureless,  so  devoid  of 
organisation  and  special  character,  that  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  class  them  with  either  animals  or  plants. 
They  have,  accordingly,  been  placed  by  Professor  Haeckel 
in  a  separate  kingdom,  “  intermediate  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  connecting  both.”  This  pri¬ 
mordial  organic  kingdom  he  has  named  the  Protista .  Of 
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the  lowest  group  under  the  Protisiu,  Professor  Haeckel,  as 
quoted  by  Dr  Bastian,  says ; 

Their  whole  body,  in  a  fully  developed  and  freely  moving 
tondiiion,  consists  of  an  entirely  homogeneous  and  structureless 
substance,  a  living  particle  of  albumen,  capable  of  nourishment 
’  1.  These  simplest  and  most  imperfect  of  all 

many  respects,  of  the  highest  interest.  For  the 


remarkable  and  instructive,  only  as  evid 
it  is  to  prove,  and  that  to  men  of  i 
what  they  believe  to  be  true  has  been 
demonstrated.” 


and  reproduction 

organisms  are,  in  :  ^  .  _ 

olfjipnon-iike  organic  matter  meets  us  here  as  the  material  substratum  of 
all  life  phenomena,  u\>\)uxex\i\y  not  only  under  the  simplest  form 
a 4  yet  ucjuully  observed,  but  also  under  the  simplest  form  which 
c;in  well  be  imagined.  Simpler  and  more  incomplete  organisms 
than  the  Monera  cannot  be  conceived.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the 

whole  body  of  the  Monera,  however  strange  this  may  sound, 
represents  nothing  more  than  a  single,  thoioughly  homogeneous 
particle  of  albumen,  in  a  firmly  adhesive  condition.  The  external 
form  is  quite  irregular,  continually  changing,  globularly  con¬ 
tracted  when  at  rest.  Our  sharpest  discrimination  can  delect  no 
trace  of  an  internal  structure,  or  of  a  formation  from  dissimilar 
parts.  As  the  homogeneous  albuminous  mass  of  the  body  of  the 
Monera  does  not  even  exhibit  a  differentiation  into  an  inner 
nucleus  and  an  outer  plasma,  and  as,  moreover,  the  whole 
body  consists  of  a  homogeneous  plasma,  or  plotoplasma,  the 
organic  matter  here  does  not  even  reach  the  importance  of  the 
simplest  cell. 

Having,  as  a  matter  of  actual  observation,  become 
acquainted  with  adult  living  things  that  are  but  “  mere 
specks  of  protoplasm,  naked,  non-nucleated,  structureless,” 
we  cannot  now  follow  Dr  Bastian  .through  his  vigorous 
onslaught  on  the  Cellular  Theory.  The  teaching  of 
\'irchow  that  “  the  cell  is  really  the  ultimate  morphological 
unit  in  which  there  is  any  manifestation  of  life,”  must  be 
left  behind  us  as  a  mile-stone  on  the  highway  of  science. 
And  beside  it  must  stand  his  sister  doctrine,  that  “  where 
a  cell  arises,  there  a  cell  must  have  previously  existed.” 
Bearing  on  this  last  Dr  Bastian  has  brought  together 
accounts,  from  the  best  authorities,  of  many  most  inter¬ 
esting  observations  of  the  development  “  of  germs,  spores, 
ova,  and  spermatic  elements,”  that  can,  we  think,  leave 
little  doubt  in  any  unprejudiced  mind  as  to  the  de  novo 
origin  of  cells.  For  example,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
than  whom  in  cryptogamic  botany  there  is  no  higher 
authority,  says,  “In  those  fungi  in  which,  as  in  Sphena 
and  VerAza,  the  reproductive  bodies  are  generated  by  the 
endochrome  of  the  fructifying  cells,  the  cryptogamist  has 
the  poNver  of  watching  the  development  of  the  spores,  from 
the  very  moment  when  the  endochrome  commences  to  be 
organised,  and  he  can  with  confidence  assert  that  they  are 
not  the  creatures  of  previoushj  existing  cells,  hut  the  produce 
of  the  endochrome  itself f  A  good  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  cells  are  evolved  from  mere  bits  of 
structureless  protoplasm  is  furnished  by  Dr  Bastian  in 
observations  made  by* him  on  the  white  blood  corpuscles  of 
leucocytha3mic  patients.  Nothing  could  be  more  suggestive 
than  the  unbroken  series,  “from  the  mere  plastide  par¬ 
ticle  iiTOiny  of  an  inch  in  diameter  up  to  the  fully  developed 
corpuscle.” 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  main  question,  which.  Dr 
Bastian  by  his  labours  may  be  said  to  have  made  his  own. 
“  What  is  the  origin  of  the  plastide-particles  which  develop 
into  Bacteria,  Torulm,  or  other  low  forms  of  life,  that  so 
soon  swarm  in  infusions  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances, 
and  in  certain  saline  or  ammoniacal  solutions  ?  Do  they 
owe  their  origin  to  the  multiplication  of  germs  pre-existing 
in  the  air,  the  water,  or  the  substance  infused  ?  or  have 
they  been  produced,  de  novo,  and  without  the  agency  of 
germs  ?  ”  Our  microscopes  carry  us  a  long  way,  they  enable 
us  to  see,  for  example,  in  a  well-filtered  infusion  of  turnip, 
“  faint  and  ill-defined  whitish  specks,  less  than  ‘  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  make  their  appearance,  pretty  evenly  dis¬ 
persed  throughout  the  field  of  view.”  And  some  of  these  may 
be  observed  to  develop  into  distinct  Bacteria.  But  our  micro¬ 
scopes  will  never  enable  us  to  say  that  these  had  not  their 
origin  in  invisible  germs.  The  rival  hypothesis,  then,  to  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  as  to  the  origin  of  these  lowest  living 
things,  rests  on  the  assumption  of  gertns  that  cannot,  by 
direct  evidence,  be  proved  to  exist.  The  consideration  of 
what  Dr  Bastian  has  done  towards  the  settlement  of  this 
greatest  of  biological  problems  must  form  the  subject  of  a 
seconl  article.  Ilis  answer  to  M.  Pasteur,  who  was  so 
generally  credited  with  having  for  ever  disposed  of  the 
theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  has  already  been  noticed 
in  these  columns.  The  inconclusive  experiments  and 
fallacious  reasoning  of  this  distinguished  chemist  are  now 
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The  publication  of  the  letters  and  conversations  of  any 
man,  however  eminent,  is  always  a  dangerous  experiment 
They  are  necessarily  of  a  disjointed  and  fragmentary  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  very  otten  the  greater  part  of  their  meaning  it 
altogether  lost  by  becoming  detached  from  a  knowledge 
of  those  whose  utterances  they  were,  and  the 
stances  which  gave  rise  to  them 


circum- 

The  person  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  naturally  estimates  their  value  far 
higher  than  their  real  worth  to  the  world  at  large.  By 
him  every  scrap  of  conversation  is  viewed,  not  as  an  out¬ 
sider  must  view  it — intrinsically,  but  as  part  of  a  train  of 
cherished  memories.  An  expre.ssion  of  opinion  worthless 
to  mankind  may  seem  a  priceless  intellectual  gem  to  one 
who  associates  it  with  happy  recollections  of  former  days. 
Like  the  volumes  of  “  beauties  ”  that  used  to  be  published 
by  enthusiastic  admirers  of  certain  authors,  they  are 
almost  useless  to  any  save  those  who  have  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  writers,  and  to  those  are  only  useful 
memorioe  causa. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  very  patent  drawbacks 
to  attempts  of  the  kind,  and  the  perhaps  more  serious  one 
of  loss  through  translation,  the  volumes  before  us  are  an 
undoubted  success.  The  utterances  of  a  man  of  the  calibre 
of  De  Tocqueville  would  be  certain  to  prove  interesting  to 
a  large  circle  of  readers,  if  they  could  only  be  connected 
with  the  events  which  gave  rise  to  them ;  and,  fortunately, 
contemporary  history  forms  in  this  case  a  sufficient  back¬ 
ground  to  the  picture.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  this 
is  not  so,  Mr  Senior  very  judiciously  supplemented  the 
admirably-reported  conversations  with  sketches  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  they  took  place.  The  result  is 
that  we  have  a  tolerably  complete  picture  of  one  of  the 
greatest  political  thinkers  of  the  present  generation  of 
Frenchmen.  Not  that  it  would  be  fair  to  De  Tocqueville 
to  take  these  reports  of  conversations  as  reflecting  his 
deliberate  judgment  on  the  subjects  talked  of.  We  ve^ 
often  find  him  appending  such  notes  as  “  Cela  va  plus  loin 
que  ma  pensee.”  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  verve 
and  sparkle  of  French  writing,  and  still  more  of  French 
conversation — the  bold  and  clear  outline  of  assertion — is 
only  possible  in  this  complex  world  of  ours  by  a  sacrifice  of 
exactness.  The  following  note,  which  De  Tocqueville 
appends  to  a  conversation  on  “  egalite,”  may  serve  as  a 
commentary  on  the  conversations  generally : 

I  cannot  admit  that  what  follows  expresses  the  exact 
my  meaning.  I  believe  ray  words  to  be  faithfully  reported,  but 
they  are  the  sort  of  expressions  which  one  utters  at  random  m 
friendly  conversation,  without  attaching  much  importance  to  men^ 
and  without  any  pretension  to  deal  profoundly  with  the  subjec^ 
following  the  whim  of  the  moment  rather  than 
serious  disquisition.  To  describe  accurately  what  is  meant  L'y  t  ^ 
passion  for  equality  in  Franco  would  require  a  much 
tailed  investigation  of  the  different  sentiments  and  ideas  me 
feed  this  passion.  The  portrait  drawn  by  me  in  this  page  is  tru 
in  its  separate  features,  but  very  inexact  if  compared  witn 
general  aspect  of  the  original.  .. 

What  I  say  in  the  end,  that  no  one  cares  about  liberty,  U 
1  or  good  government,  is  also  true,  but  in  a  limited  sense:  i 
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clearness  of  thoa?bt  could  be  so  completely  enthralled  by 
the  military  prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  We  find  him 
first  asserting  the  necessity  of  the  war  with  Russia,  and 
approving  its  object  and  then,  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
say  ng  “  I  think  with  you  that  Russia  is  a  great  danger  to 
Eutope.  I  think  so  more  strongly  because  I  have  had 
peculiar  oppoi  •  unities  of  studying  the  real  sources  of  her 
power,  and  because  I  hdleuc  these  sources  to  he  iiermanent, 
,ini  cutirehf  hri/nnd  the  reach  of  foreign  attach.''  We  find 
him  speaking  of  a  seizure  of  the  Rhine  Provinces  of 
Prussia  by  Fi  ance  without  disapproval,  and  of  tlie  “  further 
nggrandisement  ”  of  Prussia  as  a  thing  that  “France 
could  not  sec  with  pleasure.”  We  find  him  taking  part 
in  and  defending  the  infamous  expedition  against  the 
Roman  Republic 

on  tlic  ground  tliat  France  is  the  first  Catholic  Power,  that  the 
fioiritual  nuthoriry  of  the  Pope  is  essential  to  llie  welfare  of  the 
(’atliolic  world,  and  that  some  degree  of  temporal  power  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  pennanen.t  exercise  of  his  spiritual  power.  On  these 
grounds  what  tipjicnr  io  he  the  domestic  affairs  of  Rome,  and 
jcoii/t/ he  its  domestic  affairs  if  the  Pope  was  at  Avignon,  have 
always  heen  a  matter  in  which  the  re.st  of  Europe,  Frotestant  as 
wcll  iis  Catholic,  has  thought  itself  justified  in  interfering. 

De  Tocqueville  acknowledged  that,  “  as  respects  the 
feelings  of  the  Roman  people,  the  substitution  of  a  lay  for 
a  clerical  administration  was  the  most  urgent  of  all 
reforms.  Tlioir  hatred  against  their  ecclesiastical  rulers 
is  indescribable.  It  is  such  that  the  Pope  can  retain  them 
only  while  hi.s  capital  is  'occupied  bv  foreign  troops.” 
That,  with  such  an  admission,  the  pica  should  be  put 
forward  that  what  is  right  at  Rome  is  w’rong  at  Avignon, 
and  this  by  so  high-minded  a  man,  proves  sadly  how 
deep  the  idea  has  sunk  into  the  minds  of  Frenchmen  that 
they  have  a  claim  to  be  judged  by  a  different  moral  code  to 
other  people. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  these  errors  of  judgment  on 
current  affair.s  to  the,  to  us,  much  more  congenial  task  of 
considering  De  Tocqueville’s  estimate  of  the  general  condi¬ 
tion  and  tendencies  of  society  in  Europe,  and  especially 
in  his  own  country.  Mrs  Grote,  in  her  very  interesting 
contribution  to  the  work,  tells  us  his  researches  into  the 
ante-revolutionary  period  in  France  convinced  him  that 
the  state  of  the  people  was  so  shocking  that  it  w’as  im¬ 
possible  that  the  revolution  of  1789  should  not  burst  out. 
“The  actual  living  hideousness  of  the  social  details  and 
relations  of  that  period,  seen  from  the  points  of  view  of  a 
penetrating  contemporary  looker-on,  has  never  y’ot  been 
depicted  in  its  true  colours  with  minute  particulars.”  The 
revolution,  he  thinks,  is  still  continuing  its  course. 

^ye  have  a  ta.stc  for  metapliy.sical  politics:  from  some  facts 
which  resemble  each  other  we  like  to  draw  some  imaginary  genc- 
r«l  rules,  which  we  use  to  explain  all  that  has  gone  before,  and 
to  foresee  all  that  is  to  follow. 

My  father  is  seventy-six  ;  he  was  about  sixteen  at  the  time  when 
the  lievulution  began.  He  recollects  therefore  the  opinion.s  that 
hire  prevailed  during  its  progress.  When  fifteen  years  of  dis¬ 
order  ended  in  a  military  despotism,  everybody  believed  that  jt 
hid  run  its  course.  It  seemed  to  be  the  natural  progress  of  events 
thit  revolution  should  produce  war,  and  that  war  should  make 
the  army,  and  that  the  army  should  make  its  general  omnipotent. 
When  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  were  followed  by  the 
Restoration,  it  seemed  also  in  the  order  of  things  that  the  military 
raler  should  be  ruined  by  the  ambition  to  which  he  owed  his 
empire;  that  he  should  go  on  playing  double  or  quits  till  he  had 
exhau.sted  his  good  fortune;  that  his  domc.siic  cneinie.s  should  join 
•^‘th  his  foreign  ones ;  that  the  ancient  dynasty  should  be  restored, 
»nd  that  constitutional  Royalty  should  become  the  permanent 
form  of  French  Government.  When  Charles  X.  tossed  his  crown 
into  the  hands  of  his  cousin  in' 1830,  this  too  seemed  a  natural 
conclusion  of  tlie  drama.  The  parallel  between  France  and 
England  was  now  complete.  In  a  restoration,  it  was  said,  the 
I*™*  Flag  that  is  restored  is  so  delighted  with  his  return  to  power 
yiat  he  is  willing  t  >  accept  it  on  any  terms  And  those  terms  he 
1*  likely  to  keep  tolerably.  He  is  determined  not  to  have  to  travel 
■gain.  I'lie  successor  of  the  restored  sovereign  takes  the  crown 
good  fortune,  but  as  a  right.  He  feels  the  limits  within 
nich  he  is  confitied  irksome,  and  easily  believes  them  to  be 
His  flatterers  tell  him  that  they  are  void;  that  his 
^•gnts  are  unalienable,  perhaps  divine,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
•fW*'*  country  without  looking  nicely  to  the  technical  legality 
jL  which  must  be  employed.  He  attempts  to  act  on 

jj  l*'’'‘*ciple.'*,  and  is  resi.stcd  and  deposed.  But  a  great  ancient 
reD*°**  •  has  once  tried  the  experiment  of  democracy  will  not 
»ion**K*  •  select  for  its  new  sovereign  the  next  in  succes- 

jQ  willing  and  fit  to  accept  the  responsibility  and  submit 

the  ^  *^®?^*'jctions  of  a  constitutional  monarch.  In  that  dynasty 
ji  ,®®*’“'cting  principles  of  legitimacy  and  selection,  of  divine 
K  and  popular  right,  are  united.  It  may  expect  indefinite 
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duration.  Such  a  dynasty  is  in  the  second  century  of  its  reign  in 
England,  and  in  the  first  century  of  its  reign  in  France. 

The  revolution  of  1848  came,  and  these  illn.sions  were  dissi¬ 
pated  in  an  hour.  The  great  monarchical  fortress  which  was 
built  for  ages,  proved  to  be  a  mere  stage  decoration.  The  Ucpublic 
re-appeared  with  its  single  Assembly,  its  universal  suffrage,  its 
clubs,  its  journals,  its  forced  paper  cunv*ncy.  The  line  along 
which  they  have  been  travelling  since  1^30  turns  out  to  have  liccn 
only  the  segment  of  a  circle.  They  believe  that  1848  has  brought 
them  back  to  the  point  at  which  their  fathers  started  in  1781). 
They  fancy  themselves  now  in  1791,  armed  without  <loubt  with  far 
more  power  and  far  more  experience  than  were  po.ssesscd  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  but  also  attacked  by  mucli  stronger  ami 
much  more  practised  enemies.  I  do  not  wonder  at  their  despon¬ 
dency  ;  indeed,  I  share  it.  The  difference  is  that  what  seems 
strange  to  them  seems  natural  to  me  I  linvc  long  seen  that  the 
Orleans  family  were  mere  actors,  whose  exit  was  approaching, 
and  I  fear  that  mere  actors  have  followed  them. 

How  later  events  have  confirmed  this  judgment  we  need 
not  point  out.  But  what  De  Tocqueville  did  not  foresee, 
and  what,  perhaps,  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  so  near  to 
the  stage  of  action  to  see,  was  that  an  emptier  and  more 
contemptible  actor  than  any  of  them  should  strut  and 
bellow  before  all  Europe  for  twenty  years,  and  that — deepest 
humiliation  of  all  for  France — it  should  feel  as  its  dis¬ 
grace,  not  that  this  man  had  bestrode  it  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  but  that  his  military  corps  do  bullet  liad  at 
last  been  upset  by  meeting  with  a  man  and  a  nation  who 
were  terribly  in  earnest.  Speaking  three  weeks  after  the 
coup  d'etaty  De  Tocqueville  said  :  “  This  is  a  new  phase  in 
our  history.  Every  previous  revolution  has  been  made  by 
a  political  party.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  army  has 
seized  France,  bound  and.  gagged  her,  and  laid  her  at  the 
feet  of  its  ruler.”  Why  this  was  so  easily  done  is  well 
shown  in  the  volumes  before  us.  Napoleon  the  First  had 
“  deprived  her  not  only  of  liberty,  but  of  the  wish  for 
liberty  ;  he  enveloped  her  in  a  network  of  centralisation, 
which  stifles  individual  and  corporate  resistance,  and  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  for  the  despotism  of  an  Assembly  or  an 
Emperor.”  Thus  it  is  that  to  the  ordinary  Frenchman 
civil  liberty  presents  itself  as  the  right  to  say  by  whom  he 
shall  be  governed.  It  never  occurs  to  him  that  the  only 
w'ay  in  which  freedom  can  become  a  reality  is  by  the 
governed  themselves  undertaking  the  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  their  own  government.  He  regards  his  duties  in 
civil  matters  much  in  the  same  way  as  an  Englishman  regards 
his  in  military  ones.  He  is  willing  to  pay  his  share  of  the 
expense  and  to  nominate  those  who  are  to  spend  it ;  but 
any  further  trouble  in  the  matter  he  looks  upon  as  an 
intolerable  burthen.  It  is  significant  that  the  only  English 
words  which  are  gradually  becoming  acclimatised  on  the 
Continent — such  as  “self-government,  meeting,”  &c. — 
form  part  of  our  terminology  of  self-rule. 

The  subjoined  passage,  from  a  conversation  in  May,  1854, 
gives  De  Tocqueville’s  view  of  the  character  of  the  late 
ruler  of  France,  and  the  last  card  in  his  game : 

“  What  I  fear,”  continued  Tocqueville,  “is  that  when  this  man 
feels  the  ground  crumbling  under  him,  he  will  try  the  resource  of 
war.  It  will  be  a  most  dangerous  experiment.  Defeat,  or  even 
the  alternation  of  success  and  failure,  which  is  the  ordinary 
course  of  war,  would  be  fatal  to  him ;  but  brilliant  success  might, 
as  I  have  said  before,  establish  him  It  would  bo  playing  double 
or  quits.  IIc  is  by  nature  a  gambler.  His  self-confidence,  his 
reliance,  not  only  on  himself,  but  on  his  fortune,  exceeds  even 
that  of  his  uncle.  He  believes  himself  to  have  a  great  military 
genius.  He  certainly  planned  w’ar  a  year  ago.  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  has  abandoned  it  now,  though  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country  forces  him  to  suspend  it.  That  feeling,  however,  he 
might  overcome ;  he  might  so  contrive  as  to  appear  to  be  forced 
into  hostilities;  and  such  is  the  intoxicating  effect  of  military 
glory,  that  the  Government  which  would  give  us  that  would  be 
pardoned,  whatever  w’ere  its  defects  or  ts  crimes.” 

We  have  not  space  sufficient  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  shrewd  descriptions  and  profound  judgments  of  De 
Tocqueville  on  the  social  arrangements  and  moral  habits 
of  France  and  England.  His  remarks  on  our  own  manners 
and  customs  are  sometimes  extremely  good.  Mr  Senior,  on 
one  occasion,  made  some  strong  remarks  on  the  asceticism 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  After  pleading  that  the 
asceticism  of  the  Church  is  a  reaction  against  Paganism,  De 
Tocqueville  continues: 

After  all  you  are  not  free  from  asceticism.  What  can  be  more 
ascetic  than  your  Sunday?  You  think  it  your  duty  to  give  up  on 
that  day  certain  pleasures  which  in  themselves  you  consider  inno¬ 
cent.  You  do  not  think  it  wrong  to  go  to  a  play  on  Saturday,  but 
you  think  that  it  is  meritorious  to  abstain  from  one  on  Sunday. 
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You  think  that  you  plea«c  God  hy  m  iking  to  Him  that  little  sacri¬ 
fice  on  His  peculiar  day.  What  is  this  hut  asceticism,  confined 
indeed  to  one  day  in  the  week,  hut  still  involving  the  principle 
that  there  is  sonrelhiiig  wrong  in  enjoyment,  sumething  virtuous 
in  mortifkation  ? 

Mr  Senior’s  contributions  to  tbe  ‘Conversations  and  Cor¬ 
respondence,’  though  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  his 
illustrious  friend,  are  not  destitute  of  value.  Mr  Senior 
says  of  a  pamphlet  of  his  which  he  sent  to  De  Tocquevillo, 
“  It  will  show  you  the  feelings  of  the  Whig  party  here 
and  the  description  holds  good  of  all  his  sayings  and 
writings  contained  in  the  present  work.  Speaking  of  the 
poor  of  this  eountr}^  he  says,  “  I  believe  that  so  far  as  they 
are  in  a  worse  situation  here  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe 
(which  is  seldom,  perhaps  never,  the  case),  it  has  arisen 
solely  from  the  misguided  benevolence  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy,  and  through  an  abuse  of  the  poor  laws.”  Mr  Senior 
is,  of  course,  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  but 
ho  thinks  that  ‘‘civil  liberty  flourishes  best  under  the 
protection  of  a  throne,  and  religious  liberty  under  that  of 
a  mitre.”  One  short  extract  is  sufficient  to  show  his 
views  on  the  basis  of  government.  It  is  taken  from  a  letter 
written  in  March,  1852. 

Lord  John’s  declaration,  at  the  meeting  the  other  day  in 
Chesham-placc,  that  he  shall  introduce  a  larger  reform,  and 
surround  himself  with  more  advanced  adherents,  and  Lord 
Derby’s,  on  Monday,  that  he  is  opposed  to  all  democratic  innova¬ 
tion,  appear  to  me  to  have  changed  the  position  of  parties.  The 
question  at  issue  is  no  longer  Free-Trade  or  Protection.  Protec¬ 
tion  is  nhandoned.  It  is  dead,  never  to  revive.  Instead  of  it  we 
arc  to  fight  for  Di*mocracy  or  Aristocracy.  I  own  that  my  sym- 
pathlc.s  are  with  Aristocracy  :  I  i)refer  it  to  either  Monarchy  or 
Democracy.  I  know  that  it  is  incident  to  an  aristocratic  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  highest  places  shall  be  filled  by  persons  chosen  not 
for  their  fitness  but  for  their  birth  and  connections,  but  I  am 
ready  to  submit  to  this  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  its  freedotii 
and  stability.  I  had  rather  have  Malmesbury  at  the  Foreign  Ofiice, 
and  Lord  Derby  First  Lord  of  tlie  Treasury,  than  Nesselrode  or 
Metiernich,  appointed  by  a  monarch,  or  Cobden  or  Bright,  whom 
I  suppose  wc  sliould  have  under  a  Republic.  But,  above  all.  I  am 
for  the  winning  horse.  If  Democracy  is  to  prevail,  I  shall  join  its 
ranks,  in  the  hope  of  making  its  victory  less  mischievous. 

That  policy  of  self-sacrifice  which  has  induced  the 
Whigs  to  give  up  all  their  opinions  rather  than  deprive  the 
country  of  the  inestimable  benefit  of  their  services  u  here 
very  clearly  portrayed. 

The  editing  of  the  work  has  been  generally  very  well 
done  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  pruning  knife  has  not  been 
oftener  and  more  boldly  used.  The  one  marked  defect  of 
the  book  is  tbe  occurrence  of  tiresome  irrelevancies  and 
repetitions.  This  is,  however,  a  comparatively^  small  matter 
in  a  work  of  great  interest  and  historical  worth. 


THE  MODERN  FRENCH  NOVEL. 

Biiboluin,  Par  Gustave  Droz.  Paris:  J.  lletzcl. 

Responsible  guardians  of  boarding-school  morality^  used 
to  consign  the  wicked  yellow  paper  covers,  which  somehow 
or  other  always  got  into  the  best-regulated  libraries,  to  the 
very  topmost  shelves  of  their  locked  literary  cabinet — 
reserving  ‘  Corinno  ’  and  ‘  Paul  et  Virginie  ’  for  the  drawing¬ 
room  table.  Selection  was  not  very  difficult  in  those  days. 
You  knew  that  Madame  de  Stael,  Bernardin  do  St  Pierre, 
and  the  eternally  cited  Jeune  Homme  Pauvro  were  about  all 
the  French  romances  known  to  the  general  English  public 
which  could  be  placed  with  safety  in  the  hands  of.  that 
‘‘  young  person,”  concerning  whose  moral  condition  the 
Podsnaps  of  these  islands  are  so  solicitous.  The  yellow 
bindings  of  all  other  importations  were  to  bo  regarded  as 
plague-fiags,  except  in  the  smoking-room  and  by  male 
readers  whose  acquaintance  with  Ovid  and  Juvenal  bad 
case-hardened  them  against  any  deleterious  Gallic  i<.fluence. 
Wicked  as  they  undoubtedly  were,  the  Parisian  gentlemen 
who  raised  these  plague-flags  did  not,  as  a  rule,  endeavour 
to  conceal  their  colour  or  character;  they  rather  helped 
the  English  censor  in  his  work  of  expurgation  by  warning 
the  public  of  possible  contagion  in  the  first  ten  lines  of  their 
prefaces,  saying,  with  ’rheophile  Gautier  ;  “  Ce  que  j’ecris 
n’est  pas  pour  les  petites  filles  dont  on  coupe  le  pain  en 
tartines.”  Paul  de  Kock  was  not  a  desirable  tutor  of  the 
young  idea,  but  then  ho  made  no  profession  of  pedagogic 
qualities ;  and  the  young  idea  that  read  more  than  the  first 


page  of  his  novels  must  have  done  so  from  taste,  and  lad 
shot  beyond  the  influence  of  the  most  popular  Fren  1 
authors  in  England.  Dumas  Pere,  Edmond  About,  Gautie 
Stendhal,  Noriac,  Charles  Bernard  are  not  rigid  moralists' 
but  there  is  much  of  the  frank  old  Rabelaisian  laughter  ii 
the  coarse  tone  of  many,  much  of  Murger’s  tenderness  and 
pathos  in  the  “  immorally  ”  of  others.  They  wear' no 
mask;  they  emblazon  no  syllable  of  “  Humanite  ”  “Li 
Famille,”  “L’Autel,”  “La  Morale  Publique ”  over  their 
booths  ;  they  give  no  charlatan’s  account  of  how  they  came 
to  traffic  in  equivocal  wares  out  of  simple  love  of  their 
species  and  a  perception  of  the  use  of  immoral  literature  in 
the  regeneration  of  mankind. 

But  another  school  has  now  arisen.  British  board¬ 
ing-school  censors  must  be  on  their  guard ;  gins  and 
pitfalls  are  set  for  them  on  every  side.  M.  Gustavo 
Flaubert  has  a  few  not  generally  known  medical  truths 
to  communicate,  and  produces  ‘  Mademoiselle  Qiraud  Ma 
Femme  ’  as  an  exposition  of  his  discoveries.  To  the  vulgar 
mind  the  book  appears  more  irredeemably  and  cunningly 
filthy  than  the  worst  work  of  the  early  Italian  printers.  But 
M.  Flaubert  calls  it  a  physiological  thesis,  and  they  are 
teaching  physiology  in  young  ladies’  colleges ; — how  is  it 
to  be  judged  ?  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  has  some  theories  and 
speculations  to  make  known  concerning  adultery  and  pros¬ 
titution,  and  he  writes  ‘  L’Affaire  Clemenceau,’ ‘LaNuit  de 
Noces,’  and  ‘L’llomme-Femme.’  Again,  the  first  two  works 
appear  abominably  flippant  and  coarse,  and  the  last  illo¬ 
gical  and  unnecessarily  indecent,  to  the  purblind  multitude. 
Yet  there  are  questions  of  social  science,  and  there  may  be 
girl-graduates  in  that  branch  of  knowledge  as  well  as  in 
political  economy.  Lastly,  M.  Gustave  Droz  is  the  apostle 
of  marriage,  and  announces  his  moral  mission  in  ‘  Monsieur, 
Madame,  et  Bebe  ’ — a  book  that  has  run  through  fifty 
editions,  and  doubled  the  number  of  marriages  in  Paris. 
The  work  is  simply  sensual,  full  of  equivocal  “situations,” 
inuendos,  and  highly-coloured  pieces  of  word-painting.  It 
cannot  be  considered  healthy  reading  for  the  schoolroom, 
and  yet,  what  is  more  fitted  for  the  “  young  person  ”  than 
a  plea  for  early  marriages,  and  an  eulogium  cf  domestic 
joys  ?  The  school,  of  which  M.  Dumas  fils  is,  perhrpa, 
tho  chief,  is  preparing  many  perplexities  of  this  kind  lor 
the  conscientious  and  delicate  Podsnap.  M.  Dumas  himself 
is  not  so  much  to  be  feared,  for  he  has  a  bad  name ;  butM. 
Flaubert,  and,  above  all,  M.  Droz,  will  be  very  difficult  to 
place  on  the  family  bookshelves. 

Monsieur  Droz  has  a  peculiar  reputation.  He  began  his 
contributions  to  the  national  “  improving  ”  literature  in  the 
columns  of  the  ‘  Vie  Parisienue.’  He  was  immediately 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  morality  made  easy,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  tacit  patent  accordingly.  For  he  was  never  demi¬ 
monde  in  his  subjects.  He  wiote‘Ma  Tante  en  Venus, 
but  he  shunned  the  wipgs  of  the  Opera  and  Varietes ;  and 
the  idea  of  extracting,  well — piquant  amusement  from  ones 
aunt  was  considered  so  original,  and,  at  the  same 
unobjectionable,  in  the  point  of  Ics  7n-QSMra,  that  Paris  hailed 
M.  Droz  as  the  happy  medium  between  Paul  de  Kock  and 
Michelet;  as  a  sort  of  literary  c/ie/,  invaluable  during  Lent, 
who  could  impart  to  tho  most  flaccid  and  insipid  cocl  the 
fine  high  flavour  of  the  forbidden  game.  Subsequently  M. 
Droz  produced  the  ‘  Cahier  Bleu  de  Mademoiselle  Cibot, 
and  ‘  Autour  d’une  Source,’ — two  works  in  which  he  was 
simply  graceful  and  elegantly  paradoxical,  after  the  ap¬ 
proved  fashion  of  the  ‘  Vie  Parisienne.’  His  last  production, 

‘  Babolain,’  is  stated  by  French  writers  to  be  tbe  first  boo  , 
puremant  llttei'aire,  which  has  appeared  in  Franco  since 
July,  IS 70.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  pccu  lar 
faults  and  qualities  of  the  French  novel  of  our  day ,  ® 

painful  strain  after  vdivetey  the  essentially  dramatic 
(scarcely  one  modern  French  novelist,  except  Georges  an  , 
has  not  been  spoilt  for  tho  library  by  the  stage),  ® 
brilliant,  nervous  language,  and  the  vague  melancholy  a 
laughs  at  itself,  and  cannot  smile.  This  novel  is 
by  the  history,  told  by  himself,  of  an  old  provincial  mas 
of  mathematics,  vvho,  until  late  in  life,  has 
woman  save  his  concienje^  and  has  no  ambition  save  a^ 
retiring  on  a  full  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  j 

at  sixty-five.  Then  a  legacy  falls  to  him ;  he  is  ric  i,  a 
awkward  in  his  new  life  as  a  ploughman  in  his  K,un  y 
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clothes.  At  this  point  the  stor}^  becomes  dramatic.  We  are 
introduced  to  Madame  Pauline  and  her  daughter  Esther,  who 
plot  Against  the  vouvcaa  riche.  In  the  heart  of  an  ol(^ 
professor  of  geometry  love  has  strange  blossoms  and  ex¬ 
plosions.  The  women  succeed,  and  the  old  nai/ marries, con¬ 
vinced  that  he  is  uniting  himself  to  a  disinterested  goddess, 
infinitely  too  Olympian  for  a  provincial  mathematician. 
She  ruins  and  deceives  him  ;  he  sees  nothing,  but  that  ho 
is  old  and  she  beautiful.  The  traitorous  wife  has  con¬ 
fined  his  life  in  a  corner  of  her  own  ;  but  ho  is  content ; 
he  kno  as  nothing  of  her  fancies  and  intrigues,  having  given 
himself  entirely  up  to  the  little  daughter  she  has  borne  him. 
There  is  mueh  real  pathos  in  the  passages  which  describe 
this  communion  of  father  and  daughter ;  but  they  are 
interspersed  with  the  most  revoltingly  cynical  pictures  of 
the  mother’s  infamy.  The  old  man  suspects  nothing  until, 
one  day,  he  finds  a  detailed  portrait  and  history  of  his 
wife  in  a  light  chronl<jue  scandaleuse  of  the  day.  Even 
then  ho  will  not  believe  ;  but  calls  out  the  fashionable 
chroniquenr,  who,  after  the  habit  of  his  kind,  regards 
husband-baitlng  as  one  of  the  most  manly  and  intellectual 
diversions — for  a  bachelor ;  Babolain  is  grievously  wounded, 
and  only  recovers  to  find  that  his  wife  has  abandoned  him. 
lie  is  dismissed  from  his  post,  for  having  brought  scandal 
upon  the  Administration,  and,  nearly  ruined,  settles  in  the 
country  with  his  child.  But  the  destinies  have  conceived 
an  inexplicable  spite  against  the  poor  harmless  old  dullard. 
La  q)aix  ties  champs  is  not  long  with  him.  Ilis  daughter 
marries  a  species  of  semi-clerical  hypocrite,  half  doctor, 
half  Jesuit,  and  all  Tartuffe.  The  old  man  denudes  him¬ 
self  of  everything  in  order  to  doter  his  daughter,  only 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  an  asylum  under  her 
roof.  Ilis  daughter  is  not  a  whit  better  than  his  wife  ; 
Babolain  is  half  starved,  and  accused  of  drunkenness,  when 
he  stumbles  in  his  exhaustion  !  It  is  evident  that  M.  Droz 
is  a  shrewd  and  clever  artist  in  his  especial  province.  Just 
as  one  is  becoming  heartily  satiated  with  the  ignoble 
trickeries  and  turpitudes  he  unveils,  heartily  tired  of  bis 
semi-idiotic  hero  and  irredeemably  villanous  minor  cha¬ 
racters,  he  relieves  the  group  with  the  one  gentle  human 
figure  of  hij  book.  Babolain’s  daughter  has  a  son,  and  it 
h  the  little  child  who  consoles  the  old  professor,  raises, 
supports,  and  makes  him  rich  with  the  little  treasure  of 
sous  intended  for  disbursement  in  sugar-sticks.  There  were 
many  sketches  in  ‘  Monsieur,  Madame,  et  B6be  *  that  proved 
that  the  author  could  understand  and  depict  children  with 
rare  quickness  and  fidelity.  The  history  of  “  le  petit 
Georges”  and  Babolain  is  better,  more  lovingly  and  naturally 
recounted  than  anything  in  the  author’s  previous  works. 
The  dhuAiement  of  the  story  is  sad  as  its  initial  chapter. 
Babolain  suffers  to  the  end.  Madame  Babolain  has  become 
in  Italy  the  Countess  of  Monte-Kevilla,  “chanoinesse  de  St 
Ajune.”  She  is  all-powerful  at  the  Vatican  (M.  Droz 
never  loses  an  opportunity  of  gently  satirising'the  Catholic 
priesthood) ;  becomes  reconciled  to  her  daughter ;  and, 
together,  the  two  Megaeras  force  the  unfortunate  Babolain 
into  a  maison  de  saute. 


The  novel  thus  described  in  outline  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  its  class — a  class  which  increases  in  popularity  and 
in  the  numler  of  its  literary  followers  every  day.  In  every 
page  of  the  book  there  is  pretension — pretension  to  great 
ffioral  purposes,  to  disposing  of  the  most  complicated  pro- 
D.ems  by  an  original  definition  or  criticism — pretension  to 
nearly  every  quality  in  which  the  book  is  lacking — honesty, 
purity,  truth  among  others.  The  story  is  told,  and  these 
claims  are  put  forward,  with  genuine  talent.  There  is  no 
want  of  epigram,  ingenious  paradox,  and  subtle  analysis 
in  the  volume.  Babolain,  it  is  true,  seems  scarcely 
uman  in  his  dense  stupidity  ;  but  he  is  the  very 
ahghtly  exaggerated  type  of  the  French  provincial 
schoolmaster,  who  has  not  been  able  to  rise  for  want 
®  protections,”  and  political  enterprise  during  elec- 
lODg.  l  or  the  rest,  the  adventures  of  Madame  Babolain, 
®  aystematic  infamy  of  her  daughter,  and  the  several 
par  8  of  the  changing  chorus  are  told  with  the 
usual  altei nations  of  hollow  sentiment  and  clever  cynicism 
oyed  by  lb©  realistic  ”  school  of  M.  Dumas,  fils. 
OD  *  feature  in  the  bcclr  is  tlat  which  forms 

®  0  the  happiest  and  most  wholesome  qualities  of  the 


French  race ;  that  is — a  real  generous  love  and  respect 
for  children,  for  the  ** peuple  d^.  Vavenir.*’  Offenbach’s 
librettists  have  ridiculed  nearly  everything  under  the  sun, 
but  “  les  bebes  ”  have  never  been  laughed  at.  M.  Droz 
has  probably  no  very  firm  faith  in  many  admirable  things, 
human  or  superhuman  ;  but  he  believes  in  Venfaucey  it  is 
evident,  and,  instead  of  the  sorry,  depressing,  and  mis¬ 
chievous  book  ho  has  just  published,  his  novel  w’ould  be 
pure  and  gay  and  wholesome,  if  the  babies  did  not  grow  uj> 
in  it. 


SHAKESPEARE’S  EARLY  OCCUPATION. 

Shakspere  and  Typography ;  Being  an  Attempt  to  show  Slink»pero'» 
Personal  Counectn'n  with,  and  Technical  Knowledge  of,  the  Art 
of  Printing.  By  William  Hludes.  Trubner. 

The  Ornithology  of  Shuk&fpeare.  Critically  Examined,  P'xplained, 
and  Illustrated.  By  James  Edmund  llarting,  P'.L.S.,  F.Z.S.^ 
Member  of  tho  British  Ornithologists*  Union,  Author  of  ‘  J'he 
Birds  of  Middlesex,*  &c.,  &c.  John  Van  Voor«t. 

In  placing  these  works  side  by  side,  we  are  making  tho 
lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down  together.  There  certainly  is 
nothing  in  tho  two  titles  to  indicate  this ;  did  we  not  go 
beyond  the  title-page,  we  might  suppose  Mr  Blades  and  Mr 
Harting  to  be  fellow-labourers,  cultivating  with  enthusiasm 
and  loving  emulation  the  same  stony  ground  of  Shakc- 
sperian  research.  Mr  Blades’s  professed  object  is  to  prove 
that  Shakespeare  was  at  one  period  of  his  life  u  printer ; 
Mr  Harting’s  to  prove  that  Shakespeare  was  both  a  sports¬ 
man  and  a  naturalist.  But  between  the  tw’o  inquirers 
there  is  this  wide  gulf,  that  the  one  is  serious  and  the  other 
mock-senous.  Mr  Harting  argues  for  his  conclusion  seri¬ 
ously  from  Shakespeare’s  knowledge  of  birds ;  Mr  Blades, 
under  the  lamb’s  clothing  of  his  innocent  and  unattractive 
title,  comes  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold  of  all  such 
speculations. 

Mr  Blades,  in  his  preface,  expresses  a  fear  that  he  may 
be  charged  with  having  “  abused  the  King’s  press  most 
damnably.”  He  has  not  done  so.  He  has  rendered  a 
service  to  good  sense  by  using  tho  King’s  press  to  ”  abuse 
most  damnably  ”  certain  unsound  but  plausible  conclusions. 
Many  volumes  have  been  written  upon  the  assumption  that 
if  a  writer  uses  the  technical  language  of  any  craft  or  pro¬ 
fession,  he  must  have  practised  that  craft  or  profession  in 
his  youth.  The  authors  of  such  volumes  might  perhaps 
have  acknowledged  the  absurdity  of  such  a  postulate  had 
it  been  placed  naked  before  them ;  but  they  prosecuted 
their  laborious  researches,  and  drew  up  their  bulky  com¬ 
positions  without  the  least  consciousness  that  they  were 
not  proceeding  upon  irrefragable  evidence.  The  con¬ 
sideration  of  ‘  Shakspere  and  Typography  ’  may,  perhaps, 
open  the  eyes  of  some  who  have  been  imposed  upon  by 
such  arguments.  If  they  have  been  induced  by  internal 
evidence  to  believe  that  Shakespeare  must  have  passed 
some  of  his  early  years  in  the  oflice  of  an  attorney,  they 
may  be  staggered  to  find  that  there  are  at  least  equally 
plausible  grounds  for  believing  that  Shakespeare  “  must 
have  passed  some  of  hia  early  years  in  a  printer’s  office.” 
Richard  Field,  a  printer  in  London,  was  a  native  of 
Stratford,  and  was  about  tho  same  age  as  Shakespeare^ 
He  went  up  to  London  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1588 
married  a  daughter  of  Vautrollier  tho  printer.  When 
Shakespeare  went  up  to  Loudon  in  1585  or  158G,  Field 
was  prtibably  acquainted  with  Vautrollier,  and  able  to  get 
Shakespeare  employment  in  his  office.  Mr  Blades  gives  a  list 
of  the  books  that  were  printed  by  \autroUicr,  and  remarks 
how  many  valuable  hints  they  may  have  contained  for  the 
future  dramatist.  North’s  translation  of  Ainyott  s  Plutarch 
was  printed  by  Vautrollier.  Finally,  Mr  Blades  quotes  u  number 
of  passages  to  illustrate  Shakespeare’s  acquaintance  with 
the  technical  names  of  printing.  Upon  the  whole  he  is 
fully  justified  in  saying  that  his  “proots  that  Shakespeare 
was  a  priilter  are  at  least  quite  as  conclusive  as  the  evidence 
brought  forward  by  others  to  demonstrate  that  he  was 
doctor,  lawyer,  soldier,  sailor,  catholic,  atheist,  thief, ^  and 
in  **  claiming  as  a  right  that  his  opponent,  having  rejected 
his  theory  that  he  was  a  printer,  should  be  consistent,  and  at 
once  reject  all  theories  which  attribute  to  him  special  know¬ 
ledge,  and  repose  upon  the  simple  belief  that  Shakespeare, 
the  actor  and  playwright,  was  a  man  of  surpassing  genius, 
of  keen  observation  and  never-failing  memory.”  Mr  Blades 
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has  niado  out  quito  as  plausiblo  a  caso  as  any  of  tli6  more 
serious  and  pretentious  investigators.  He  shows  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
time.  We  might,  indeed,  object  to  his  quoting  one  of  Mr 
f  ’ollier’s  suspected  documents  without  a  word  of  caution  ; 
but,  apart  altogether  from  the  purpose  of  the  compact  little 
work,  it  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  freshness  and  fun. 
Notwithstanding  the  uninviting  title,  the  subject  is  anything 
blit  dry  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Blades. 

^[r  ITarting’s  work  is  intrinsically  valuable  as  an  account 
of  the  birds  and  the  field-sports  of  Shakespeare’s  time.  It 
is  a  beautifully  got  up  and  a  very  readable  book.  But  it 
i.s  utterly  inconclusive  and  futile  as  regards  its  purpose  of 
making  out  that  Shakespeare  was  either  a  sportsman  or  a 
naturalist.  Mr  Harting  states  his  case  as  follows  : 


them  can  bo  said  to  be  absolutely  new,  they  are  vet  suffi' 
ciently  unfamiliar  to  the  majority  of  readers  to  make  tLU> 
memorial  pleasant  reading  and  worthy  of  attention 
Precisely  the  same  elaboration  of  care,  we  are  told  which 
all  through  his  career  was  dedicated  by  Dickens  to  the  most 
delightful  labour  of  his  life,  writing,  was  expended  by  him 
on  the  task  of  preparing  his  readings  for  representation 


Talking  of  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  fishes,  flies, 
IMaying  with  words  and  idle  similes. 


CHARLES  DICKENS  AS  A  READER. 


Cfiarles  Dickens  as  a  Header.  IJy  Charles  Kent.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  task  which  Mr  Kent  has  here  accomplished  he  may 
be  said  to  have  undertaken  with  the  express  sanction  of  the 
great  man  whose  achievements,  in  one  special  direction, 
it  is  designed  to  commemorate.  He  had  been  familiar 
with  the  novelist’s  career  as  a  reader  from  the  very  first, 
and  projected  this  sketch  of  it  in  the  spring  of  1870,  when, 
immediately  after  the  farewell  reading  at  St  James’s  Hall, 
on  March  loth,  Dickens  wrote,  “Everything  that  I  can  let 
you  have  in  aid  of  the  proposed  record  (which,  of  course, 
would  be  far  more  agreeable  to  me  if  done  by  you  than  bv 
any  other  hand)  shall  be  at  your  service.”  All  the 
statistics,  he  added,  should  be  placed  in  his  hands  ;  all  the 
marked  books  from  which  ho  himself  read  confided  to  him 
for  reference ;  and  this,  we  are  informed,  has  duly  been 
done.  Of  course  wo  like  and  respect  Mr  Kent  for  his 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  gifted  and  valued  friend,  but,  at 
the  risk  of  being  numbered  by  him  among  those  “cynical 
depreciators  ”  of  his  idol  with  whom  he  is  so  wroth,  we 
should  hardly  say  that  Mr  Dickens’s  readings  were  of  quite 
the  transcendent  importance  which  our  author  assigns  to 
them.  But  this  criticism  only  applies  to  the  air  of 
importance  and,  if  w’e  may  say  so,  of  “  fussiness  ”  which 
Mr  Kent  feels  it  necessary  to  assume  as  the  vates  sacer  of 
these  entertainments.  The  facts  told  in  connection  with 
the  readings  are  interesting  enough,  and,  if  not  many  of 


It  wa?  not  by  any  means  that  having  written  a  story  years 
previously,  he  had,  in  his  new  capacity  as  a  reciter,  mereiv  to 
select  two  or  three  cliapters  from  it,  and  read  them  off  with  an 
air  of  animation.  Vinually,  the  fragmentary  portions  thus  taken 
from  his  larger  works,  were  re-written  by  him,  with  countlessclisions 


and  eliminations  after  having  been  selected.  Reprinted  in  their 
new  shape,  each  as  ‘  A  Reading,’  they  were  then  touched  and  re¬ 
touched  by  their  author,  pen  in  hand,  until  at  the  end  of  a  lone 
succession  of  revisions,  the  pages  come  to  be  cob  webbed  over  with 


The  accurate  observations  on  this  subject  [ornithology],  the 
apt  allusions,  and  the  beautiful  metaphors  to  be  met  with  through¬ 
out  the  plays,  may  be  said  to  ow’e  their  origin  mainly  to  three 
causes.  Firstly,  Shakespeare  had  a  good  practical  knowledge  of 
falconry,  a  pastime  which,  being  much  in  vogue  in  his  day, 
brought  under  his  notice,  almost  of  necessity,  many  wild  birds, 
c.xclusivc  of  tlic  various  tpecics  which  were  hawked  at  and  killed. 
S:condlv,  he  was  a  great  reader,  and,  possessing  a  good  memory, 
was  enabled  sulisequently  to  express  in  verse  ideas  which  had 
been  suggested  by  older  authors.  Thirdly,  and  most  important 
of  all,  he  was  a  genuine  nauiralist,  and  gathered  a  large  amount 
of  information  from  his  own  practical  observations.  In  all  his 
walks,  he  evidently  did  not  fail  to  note  even  the  most  trivial  facts 
in  natural  history,  and  these  were  treasured  up  in  his  memory,  to 
be  called  forth  as  occasion  required,  to  be  aptly  and  eloquently 
introduced  into  his  w'orks. 


a  wonderfully  intricate  network  of  blots  and  lines  in  the  way  of 
correction  or  of  obliteration.  Several  of  the  leaves  in  this  wav 


what  with  the  black  letter-press  on  the  white  paper,  being  scored 
out  or  interwoven  with  atracery  in  red  ink  and  blue  ink  alternately 
present  to  view  a  curiously  parti-coloured  or  tcsselated  appearance! 


^Vc  have  yet  to  be  assured,  by  sometbirg  like  probability, 
that  the  second  cause  alone  is  not  sufficient.  '1  he  accuracy 
of  the  observations,  the  aptness  of  the  allusions,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  metaphors  depend,  of  course,  upon  some  of 
these  causes :  they  are  due  to  the  intellectual  superiority 
of  the  man.  But  the  materials  that  the  intellect  worked 
upon  might  have  been  picked  up  from  books  or  from  con- 
vei  sat  ions  with  sportsmen  and  naturalists.  It  was  very 
miicli  the  fashion  in  Shakespeare’s  time  to  hunt  after  such 
similitudes.  Sidney  makes  reference  to  poets  who. 

With  strange  similes  enrich  each  line 
Of  herbs,  or  beasts,  which  Ind  or  Afric  hold. 

And  Michael  Drayton  represents  them  as 


Shakespeare  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  sportsman 
and  a  naturalist ;  but  we  cannot  accept  his  similitudes  as 
evidence  to  that  effect  until  it  is  shown  that  ho  had  no 
means  of  getting  at  them  except  by  the  active  pursuit  of 
sport  and  natural  history.  Internal  evidence  is  of  no  avail 
unless  backed  by  strong  external  probabilities. 


And,  in  proof,  Mr  Kent  gives  us  two  specimen  pages, 
taken  from  the  readings  of  “Little  Dombey”  and  “Bob 
Sawyer’s  Party,”  which  we  only  wish  it  were  possible  to 
transfer  to  our  columns. 

Altogether  Dickens  cannot  have  given  less  than  some 
500  readings,  considerably  more  than  400  of  which  were 
delivered  after  he  had  determined  to  look  on  public  reading 
as  a  branch  of  his  legitimate  avocations.  Beginning  in  the 
spring  of  1858  they  did  not  close  till  the  spring  of  1870; 
and  these  twelve  years  embraced  within  them  several  dis¬ 
tinct  tours  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  besides  one 
in  the  United  States.  But  it  is,  in  Mr  Kent’s  opinion, 
certain  that  it  was  the  fatigue  and  strain  which  these 
readings  entailed  upon  him  that  broke  down  even  his  elastic 
temperament  and  splendid  constitution.  “  Unsuspected  by 
any  of  us  at  the  time,”  he  says,  “  Dickens  had,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  it,  received  the  deadliest  shock  to  his 
whole  system  as  far  back  as  the  9th  of  June,  1865,  in 
that  terrible  raihvay  accident  at  Staplehurst,  on  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  which  fatal  day,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
he  breathed  his  last.”  But  his  intense  vitality  deceived 
himself  and  every  one  else  into  thinking  that  he  stood* 
in  no  need  of  rest,  till  it  was  too  late.  The  mere  amount 
of  rapid  railway  travelling  which  the  performance  of  his 
task  involved  was  in  itself  enough  to  tell  heavily  upon  a 
man  severely  shaken  as  he  had  been,  besides  which  the 
work  was  of  a  kind  that  kept  him  in  an  almost  ceaseless 
whirl  of  bodily  and  mental  excitement.  lie  seems  at  last 
to  have  been  painfully  conscious  of  the  demands  he  per¬ 
sisted  in  making  on  himself.  “  I  shall  tear  myself  to 
pieces,”  he  remarked  to  Mr  Kent,  on  the  occasion  of  the  final 
reading  of  the  Murder  Scene  from  ‘  Oliver  Twist,’  just  as 
he  was  advancing  to  his  reading  desk.  “  His  pulse  just 
before  had  been  tested,  as  usual,  keenly  and  carefully,  by 
his  most  sedulous  and  sympathetic  medical  attendant.  It 
was  counted  by  him  just  as  keenly  and  carefully  directly 
afterwards,  the  rise  then  apparent  being  something  startling, 
almost  alarming  as  it  seemed  to  us  under  the  circumstances. 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  this  mental  wear  and  tear 
from  which  Dickens  suffered  so  acutely  arose  altogether 
from  the  intensity  with  xvhich  he  threw  himself  into  his 
work,  not  in  the  least  from  nervousness  at  facing  a  public 
audience.  This  complaint,  common  as  it  has  been  wi 
even  the  most  practised  orators  and  actors,  according  to  is 
own  account  he  never  once  experienced  from  first  to  las  . 
When  he  first  took  the  chair  in  public,  he  felt  as  muc 
confidence,  he  said,  as  though  he  had  already  done  ^  ,® 
a  hundred  times.  “  Once,  and  but  once  only  in  my  h  ® 
he  added,  “I  was — frightened.”  And  he  told  how  i^ 
happened ;  how  being  at  Broadstairs,  when  *  David  Copper 
field  ’  was  in  course  of  publication,  he  found  himsel  one 
morning  out  of  writing-paper,  and  setting  forth  to 
stationer’s  to  buy  some,  stood  aside  to  let  a  lady  enter 
shop  before  him. 

Thenext  instant  he  overheard  this  strange 
behind  the  counter  for  the  new  green  number.  ,  ,i,g 

handed  to  her,  “Oh,  this,”  said  she,  “I  have  read;  1  w 
next  one.”  “Listening  to  this  unrecognised,”  he  adde  , 
elusion,  “  knowing  the  purpose  for  which  1  was  there, 


next  one.  “  Jjistening  to  tins  unrecogniseu,  *  ,  ’nd  re¬ 

clusion,  “  knowing  the  purpose  for  which  1  was  there, 
membering  that  not  one  word  of  the  number  she  was  as 
was  yet  written,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  my  i 
frightened.” 


^  ;  ■■  .M'. 


/■ 

^  \ 


W'  ( 
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Mr  Kent  gives  a  full  account  of  each  of  ^  the  celebrated  every  student  of  early  Christian  history  knows  were  copies 
sixteen  readings,  dwelling  on  the  points  in  each  which  of  heathen  usages  and  rites.  The  aikite  mystery  was  one 
struck  biin  as  happiest  and  most  forcible,  butintothisportion  and  the  same  with  the  secret  rites  of  Freemasons  as 
of  his  work  we  do  not  propose  to  follow  him.  It  would  practised  in  their  lodges  at  the  present  day.”  “Free- 
be  impossible,  we  feel  convinced,  even  by  the  fullest  and  masonry,”  says  Mr  Lake  in  this  curious  pamphlet,  “  in 
most  careful  description,  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  its  true  meaning,  is  a  Church.” 

Dickens  as  a  reader  to  those  rvlio  never  heard  hin^ ;  and  many  Spiritual  Pantheism 

of  these  may  be  apt  to  feel  lialt  incensed  at  the  liberties  the  religion  of  which  Noah,  Menu,  Menes,  Ifuddha,  Socrates, 
taken  by  the  author  with  passages  in  which,  from  long  Christ,  and  Paul,  and  the  great,  and  good,  and  wise  of  every  age 

familiaritv  they  have  come  to  consider  that  they  have  them-  every  land  arc  and  have  been  the  preachers.  It  is  the 

tamiin  j  .  T)  .  opponent  of  all  narrow  and  exclusive  theological  faiths,  and 

selves  a  vested  in.eiest.  ut  cl  tie  same  we  can  con-  though  it  is  itself  in  its  organisation  a  sect,  yet  its  platform  is  one 
gratulute  Mr  Kent  on  having  vv’ell  pei formed  what  has  evi-  on  which  men  of  ev’cry  faith  and  of  every  clime  may  meet.  It  is 
dently  been  a  labour  of  love  to  him,  and  give  a  hearty  *hc  old  arkitc  religion  exi.siing  in  our  midst  in  almost  the  purity 
vcr^lcome  to  his  little  volume.  •  9}}}^  ancient  form;  and  if  a  living  soul  were  put  into  it  to-day, 


vvelconi  ^  Freemasons  knew  that  their  system  was  a  religion,  and  not  a 

mere  social  club,  they  would  inaugurate  a  religious  reformation, 
BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK  foundation  stones  of  a  universal  church. 

KNDiso  AUGUST  2S.  A  mofe  acccptablo  pamphlet  in  Mr  Scott’s  series  is  by 

Abbot.  Francis  Eiiingwooji.— Truths  for  the  Times.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  14*  Mr  Macfie,  on  Religion  Viewed  as  Devout  Obedience  to  the 

Gatty.^Mrs  Aifmi. — Srirct  Tarnbies  from  Vnture,  for  Use  in  Schools.  Laws  of  the  TJuivcYsej  the  purport  of  which  is  expressed  in 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  i.vi.  Is.  (ui.)  lun  and  Daidy.  these  sentences  : 

Hibbmi.  Shirley.— The  .Si>a  weed  ('oliector ;  a  Handy  Guide  to  the  Marine 

llotanist  Sngtresiing  VViiat  to  Look  for,  and  Where  to  Go  to,  in  the  In  barbarous  times  people  used  to  think  all  other  tribes  the 

Study  of  tlie  |{riti>ii  Algae  and  tlie  Itrltish  Spoiifres.  Illustrated  with  natnrul  onommo  thoiv /iwn  *riincr /...--U/l 

Ki«*ht  CoiourtMl  l*latt“3  and  Niiiiiitous  Wood  Engravings,  (('rown  paturul  enemies  of  their  own.  Ihey  earned  the  same  prejudice 

8VO,  pp.  vii,  lo2,  3s.  (Id.)  Grooinhridge.  into  their  religion.  Everybody  else  s  religion  was  held  to  be 

Lake.  J.’ W.— The  Mythosof  the  Ark.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  48,  Cd.)  Ramsgate :  dangerous  and  heretical,  and  scheming  politicians  and  unscientific 

w  vine.  no  nn«n..f  ..nn  Cl  T  /  cu  tmditional  systcms  have  united  in  strengthening  this  social  and 

Vlacfie.  .Vlatt. — Religion  v  iewed  as  Devout  Obedience  to  the  Laws  of  the  ■  ,  •  ,  ®  i  ® 

Universe.  (Crown  svo,  pp.  29.  ltd.)  Ramsgate :  Thomas  Scott.  religious  exclusiveness  more  or  less  up  to  the  present  time.  These 

*.vraxse,  CapRiin.— The  Cuuses  of  Social  Revolt.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  107,  Is.)  primitive  circum.stances,  however,  are  the  first  “tutors  and 
J'ongiiians.  ,  governors”  of  Humanity.  But  “when  the  fulness  of  the  time 

Vfemories;  a  Life  s  Lpilogne.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  vii,  271.)  Longmans.  i  »  ii  ..^rrow  doomns  and  enslavinff  crotnU  and  alleired 

Riley,  iicnry  Ihomas,  Ldited  by.— Clironiea  Monastorii  S.  Allianl.  Registra  .  ®  iiariow  aogmas  ana  enslaving  cretus  anu  aiicgea 

(Juorundam  Abbatuni,  Qui  Sacculo  XVnio.  Floruerc.  Vol.  f.  Regis-  infallible  authorities  and  sectarian  boundaries  will  perish.  It  will 
trum  Ahbatiae  .lolinnnis  Wetliemstede.  (Royal  8vo,  pp.  xlvlii,  480,  then  be  found  that  religion,  in  its  broad  and  absolute  form,  is  but 

£>  II...  c  r  t  f  r  «  .1  rcniotcly  coTinccted  with  tlicologics  utid  cliuiclies,  aiid  that,  in  its 

Spry,  (  apt.  4  .—Guide  to  the  .«»cliool3  of  Instniction  for  Ollicors  of  Hie  .  /  .  .1  1  ®  1  i**  .  1  . 

Auxiliary  Forces,  (ilino,  pp.  I2S,  gs.)  Clowes.  greatest  purity,  truth,  and  power,  it  can  be  cultivated  outside  the.se 

Strange,  T.  L,— The  lienneu  Judgment.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  14,  3ti.)  institutions.  And  this  Emancipation  of  the  hiinian  mind  will  not 
Ramsgate:  Thomas  Scott.  consist,  as  niuny  timid  persons  fear  it  may,  in  Humanity  merely 

[♦  Reserved  for  separate  notice.]  passing  from  superstitions  to  negations.  Humanity  will  rather  bo 

The  Regisfrnm  Ahhatice  Johannis  Wliefhemstede,  which  emancipated  by  passing  out  of  useless  speculations  about  what 

Mr  Kiley  has  added  to  the  series  of  Chronicles  and  proved  into  positive  faith  in  those  great  vct.ties  and 

Memorials  being  published  by  the  Record  Office,  forms  the  bearing  upon  our  every-day  life.  The  transition  will  be  from  the 
tenth  volume  of  his  very  valuable  edition  of  the  ‘  Chronicles  experience  of  the  vague  and  the  partial  to  that  of  the  plain  and 
of  St  Alban’s  Monastery.’  It  contains  much  acceptable  the  universal.  Just  as  the  worship  of  gave  way  among  the 
information  as  to  the  progress  of  political  and  domestic  “  "of 

aiiairs  between  14, and  14G1.  The  troubles  of  England  religion  professes  to  be  less  occupied  with  details  and  more  with 
during  Henry  VI. ’s  later  years,  and  the  accession  of  Edward  principles  than  the  faith  which  immediately  preceded  it:  so, 
IV.,  the  oppressions  of  the  barons  and  the  sufferings  of  the  existing  systems  and  sects  which  at  present  claim  to  ha\e  their 

people,  the  heresies  of  Reginald  Peeoclco  and  other  pre-  rre^iiL'nlrmllfi^i^^otelru^on 

cursors  ot  the  Reformation,  and  a  hundred  other  topics,  laws  of  the  universe,  taken  as  a  whole.*  The  operation  of  these 
are  illustrated  in  tho  volume.  laws  will  be  deemed  by  the  disciples  of  this  highest,  truest,  most 

Mr  Shirley  Ilibberd's  Sea^wced  Collector  ivill  bo  very  absolute,  and  most  practical  faith,  the  one,  all-sufficient  aiidcvci- 
welcome  to  many  holiday-makers.  It  succinctly  describes 

all  the  varieties  01  sea-weeds  to  be  found  on  tho  British  these  law's  will  then  be  viewed  as  the  one  sure  antidote  to  human 
coast,  and  gives  instructions  as  to  the  best  way  of  collecting  evil  of  every  kind. 

and  preserving  them.  The  volume  is  well  illustrated,  and  Qatty’s  Select  T arables  from  Nature,  thirteen  in 

altogether  a  very  attractive  and  commendable  publication  number,  are  reprinted  from  her  larger  series  “for  use  in 
for  the  present  time  of  the  year.  schools.” 

Captain  Spry’s  Guide  to  the  Schools  of  Instruction  is  Memories  is  a  volume  of  m'ld  satire  in  mild  verse,  dis- 
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\bbot,  Francis  Elllngwooil.— TruHis  for  the  Times.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  14’ 
3d.)  Rainsgiilc  :  Tlioiiias  Scott. 

Gnttv  Mrs  Alfred.— Select  I’arnbles  from  Vnture,  for  Use  in  Schools. 

(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  134.  Is.  (id.)  Hell  and  Daidy. 

Hibberd,  Shirley.— The  Sea  weed  Collector ;  a  Handy  Guide  to  Ihc  Marine 
llotanist  Suggesting  IVliat  to  Look  for,  and  Where  to  (3o  to,  in  the 
Study  of  Hie  l{riti>li  Algae  and  tlie  Rritish  Sponges.  Illustrated  with 
Fight  Coloured  I’lates  and  Niiinerous  Wood  Engravings,  (('rown 
8V0,  pp.  vii,  132,  3s.  (id.)  (irooinhridge. 

Lake.  J.  W.— Tlie  Mythosof  the  Ark.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  48,  Cd.)  Ramsgate : 
Thomas  Scott. 

3Iacfie,  Matt.— Religion  Viewed  as  Devout  Obedience  to  the  Laws  of  the 
l.'niverso.  (Crown  8vo,  pj».  29,  Cd.)  Ramsgate:  Thomas  Scott. 
*.Uaxse,  Captain. — The  (’uuses  of  Social  Revolt.  (Crow’n  8vo,  pp.-107.  Is.) 
JiOngiiians. 

^temories;  a  Life’s  Epilogue,  ((’rown  8vo,  pp.  vii,  271.)  Longmans. 

Riley.  Henry  Thomas,  Edited  by.- Clironiea  Monasterii  S.  Alliani.  Registra 
(Juorundnm  Ahbatuni,  (Jui  Saeculo  XVnio.  Floruerc.  Vol.  f.  Regis- 
trum  Ahbatiae  Jolinnnis  Wetliemstede.  (Royal  8vo,  pp.  xlvlii,  480, 
10s.)  Longmans. 

Spry,  (’apt.  F.— Guide  to  tho  .^cliools  of  Instniction  for  Ollicors  of  llie 
Auxiliary  Forces,  (-ilino,  pp.  128,  28.)  Clowes. 

Strange,  T.  L, — The  Rennett  Judgment.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  14,  3ti.) 
Ram.sgato:  Thomas  Scott. 

[♦  Iteserved  for  separate  notice.] 

The  Regisfrnm  Abbatice  Johannis  Wliefhemstede,  which 
Mr  Riley  has  added  to  the  series  of  Chronicles  and 
Memorials  being  published  by  the  Record  Office,  forms  the 
tenth  volume  of  his  very  valuable  edition  of  the  ‘  Chronicles 
of  St  Alban’s  Monastery.’  It  contains  much  acceptable 
information  as  to  the  progress  of  political  and  domestic 
affairs  between  14r>2  and  14G1.  The  troubles  of  England 
during  Henry  VI. ’s  later  years,  and  the  accession  of  Edward 
IV.,  the  oppressions  of  the  barons,  and  the  sufferings  of  tho 
people,  the  heresies  of  Reginald  Pecocko  and  other  pre¬ 
cursors  of  the  Reformation,  and  a  hundred  other  topics. 


coast,  and  gives  instructions  as  to  the  best  way  of  collecting 
and  preserving  them.  The  volume  is  w’ell  illustrated,  and 
altogether  a  very  attractive  and  commendable  publication 
for  the  present  time  of  the  year. 

Captain  Spry’s  Guide  to  the  Schools  of  Instruction  is 


also  a  very  seasonable  publication  in  this  week  of  autumn  coursing  of  all  sorts  of  things,  from  chancery  suits  and 
luanoDuvres.  It  furnishes,  in  as  compact  a  form  as  possible,  love-making  to  preaching  and  the  drama, 
all  the  information  needed  by  officers  of  the  auxiliary 
forces  who  attend  schools  of  instruction  with  a  view  to 

obtaining  certificates  of  proficiency.  This  information  is  PLAYHOUSE  NOTES, 

given  in  the  shape  of  question  and  answer,  under  the  ^  ^  nnr^xr’c,  n*xr 

head,  of  Compan/Drin,  SkirmisUing,  Battalion  Drill,  and  ■  XXVII.  -  NEtL  Gwtn  s  Day. 

Musketry  Practice.  “The  Parson’s  Wedding,”  in  which  both  male  and 

Mr  Scott,  of  Ramsgate,  issues  five  pamphlets  for  the  female  parts  were  performed  by  women,  in  1664,  was 
new  month.  In  one  of  them,  The  Mijthus  of  the  Ark,  Killigrew’s  liveliest  and  most  licentiejus  comedy.  It  is^  a 
Mr  Lake  brings  together  various  traditions  of  a  great  old-  coarse  string  of  indecencies,  in  which  a  gioup  of  wits 
World  flood,  and  of  the  preservation  of  a  few  fortunate  make  sport  of  love  and  a  mockery  of  marriage,  and  win 
individuals,  all  akin  to  the  story  of  Noah  and  his  family,  the  favours  that  they  court  by  many  tricks  that,  wholly 
and  connects  the  myth  of  the  ark  with  some  ancient  offensive  to  modern  readers,  were  only  amusing  to  the  gen- 
jnysteries,  especially  with  the  origin  of  Freemasonry,  tlefolk  who  saw  them  boldly  brought  on  the  stage  and 
This  niythos  of  death  and  resurrection,”  he  says,  with  pleasure  witnessed  the  jests  spoken  and  acted  by  . 
elevated  from  a  pbvsical  to  a  moral  atmosphere,  under-  women,  dressed  and  undressed,  in  the  guise  of  men.  The 
stood  as  relating  to  the  new  birth  or  regenerate  spirit  of  comedy  is  not  wanting  in  humour,  but  the  most  charac- 
j»an,  to  the  human  and  godlike  principles  that  unite  in  teristic  humour  cannot  be  repeated  hero.  In  making  a 
is  nature,  to  the  struggle  of  the  quickened  soul  to  leave  clergyman  the  main  subject  and  sharer  of  the  plot,^  Ki  1- 
tbe  thraldom  of  tho  body  and  to  find  tho  freedom  of  the  grew  showed  very  notably  to  what  a  low  condition  the 
spirit,  to  rise  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteous-  avowed  advocates  of  Christian  purity  had  sunk. 

“ess,  was  the  secret  wisdom  which  the  ancient  mysteries  “The  Parson’s  Wedding”  was  written  altogether  in 
enshrined.  In  this  sense  the  mythos  of  the  ark  has  passed  prose,  and,  whatever  other  vices  may  have  been  in  it,  was 
rona  the  ancient  mysteries  to  the  baptismal  and  com-  quite  free  from  tho  vice  of  heroic  writing  encouraged  by 
munion  serv  ees  of  the  Christian  Church;  services  which  Davenant.  It  was  a  mere  comedy,  feebly  imitating  the 
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style  of  Fletcher  in  his  broadest  plays,  and  feebly  antici¬ 
pating  the  style  of  Wycherley  and  Congreve.  An  inter- 
mediate  writer  in  this  line,  of  more  merit  than  Killigrew, 
was  George  Etheridge,  who,  born  in  IGoG,  and  trained  for 
law,  soon  ga^e  himself  np  to  the  licentious  ways  of  the 
time,  and,  writing  plays  like  other  courtiers,  wrote  better 
than  they  did.  “  The  Comical  Revenge,  or  Love  in  a  Tub,” 
the  Gist  and  worst  of  his  three  extant  comedies,  %va8 
brought  out  by  Davenant  in  July,  1GG4,  and  had  mixed 
with  its  lively  prose  much  of  the  blustering  rhyme  that 
was  in  fashion.  The  bluster,  more  than  the  wit,  perhaps, 
as  w’ell  as  Betterton’s  good  acting  of  Lord  Beaufort  and 
his  wife’s  charming  presentment  of  Gratiana,  made  it  very 
popular.  No  play  produced  during  many  years  was  so 
successful.  In  less  than  a  month  it  brought  in  1,000Z., 
and  it  was  for  a  long  time  a  favourite  with  the  public. 

The  Great  Plague  of  1GG5  caused  the  closing  of  the 
theatres  for  more  than  a  year,  and  consequently  much 
weariness  to  the  gallants  and  gay  ladies  who  w’ere  thus 
robbed  of  their  afternoon  pastime.  “  To  church,”  wrote 
Pepys  in  his  diary,  on  the  20th  November,  IGGG,  “  it  being 
thanksgiving-day  for  the  cessation  of  the  plague.  But  the 
town  do  say  that  it  is  hastened  before  the  plague  is  quite 
over, — there  being  some  people  still  ill  of  it, — but  only  to 
get  ground  of  plays  to  be  publicly  acted,  which  the  bishops 
would  not  suffer  till  the  plague  was  over,”  The  bishops’ 
leave  being  obtained,  both  the  King’s  Theatre  and  the 
Duke’s  opened  again  with  more  than  their  former  splen¬ 
dour.  The  Grst  new  piece  of  importance  at  the  Drury  Lane 
House,  produced  on  the  8th  December,  was  “The  English 
Monsieur,”  by  the  Honourable  James  Howard,  Sir  Robert’s 
younger  brother.  This  waaa  poor,  slip-shod,  fustian  comedy, 
in  which,  under  pretence  of  ridiculing  English  imitation  of 
French  ways,  the  ways  were  shown  to  be  agreeable,  and 
worth  copying.  It  pleased  the  town,  and  pleased  it  most 
because  in  it  the  part  of  Lady  Wealthy,  a  rich  widow, 
smart  and  good-natured,  who  know’s  how  to  hold  her  own 
and  Gght  her  way  through  the  world,  was  played  by 
Mistress  Eleanor  Gwyn. 

Nell  Gwyn  w’as  born  on  the  2nd  February,  IGoO.  Her 
Welsh  name  caused  her  champions  to  assign  her  respectable 
ancestry  and  a  decent  birthplace  in  Hereford  ;  but  it  is 
most  likely  that  she  began  life  in  the  Coal  Yard,  a  disre¬ 
putable  den  leading  out  of  Drury  Lane,  and  very  near  to 
the  Cockpit.  There,  at  any  rate,  her  childhood  was  passed, 
and  she  began  to  earn  her  living,  almost  as  soon  as  she 
could  toddle,  by,  as  she  herself  said,  “Glling  strong 
water  to  the  gentlemen  ”  who  .visited  the  nest  of 
debauchery.  She  was  ten  when  the  theatres  opened  with 
the  Restoration,  and  vciy  soon  after  that,  if  not  at  once, 
she  was  promoted  to  be  an  orange-girl  in  attendance  at  the 
King’s  House,  selling  kisses  as  well  as  oranges  to  the  idlers 
in  the  pit,  and  bandying  jokes  with  them  that  were  very 
much  to  their  liking.  Her  orange-selling  did  not  last  long. 
She  was  famous  before  she  was  Httoen,  pert  and  pretty,  with 
the  most  silvery  tongue  and  the  smallest  foot  that  her 
admirers  had  the  chance  of  seeing  or  hearing;  Pepys  tells 
with  delight  how,  on  the  8rd  of  April,  1GG5,  he  sat  in  the 
middle  gallery  at  Lincoln’s-inn-Fields  between  her  and 
Becky  iSIarshall,  who,  though  now  past  her  early  prime,  was 
almost  as  famous  for  her  pretty  hand  as  was  Nelly  for  her 
pretty  foot.  The  play  they  saw  was  Lord  Orrery’s 
“  ^lustapha,”  in  which  Mrs  Betterton  took  the  part  of 
Roxalana,  which  had  so  delighted  the  Earl  of  Oxford  a 
year  or  two  before.  Very  soon  after  that  Nelly  appeared 
on  the  boards.  She  was  Cydaria,  and  ranted  the  nonsense 
that  was  contained  in  Dryden’s  ‘  Indian  Emperor;”  but 
she  made  herself  no  groat  name  as  an  actress  till  after  the 
plague-year,  and  then  her  name  was  great  indeed.  She 
shone  as  Lady  Wealthy,  but  yet  more  as  Celia  or  Evanthe*  in 
Fletcher’s  ‘‘  Humourous  Lieutenant,”  which  soon  followed. 
“Nelly  acted  the  part  very  Gne,”  said  Pepys,  who  went 
behind  the  scenes  ;  “  I  kissed  her,  and  so  did  my  wife,  and 
a  mighty  pretty  soul  she  is.”  She  shone  yet  more  in 
Dryden’s  “  Secret  Love,  <  r  the  Maiden  Queen,”  brought 
out  on  the  2nd  of  !March,  1GG7.  This  was  a  poor  tragi¬ 
comedy,  written  to  a  plot  suggested  by  Charles  the  Second  ; 
but  the  tow’n  liked  it,  and  liked  Nelly  in  it.  She  was 
Floiimel,  and  had  most  of  the  best  comic  passages  assigned 


to  her.  “  I  never  can  hope  to  see  the  like  done  again  bv 
man  or  woman,”  said  Pepys.  “  So  great  performance  of  a 
comical  part  was  never,  I  believe,  in  the  world  before  as 
Nell  doth  this  ;  both  as  a  mad  girl,  then  most  and  best  of 
all  when  she  comes  in  like  a  young  gallant,  and  hath  tbo 
motions  and  carriage  of  a  spark  the  most  I  ever  saw  an 
man  Have.  It  makes  me,  I  confess,  admire  her.’’  ^ 

In  “  Secret  Love,”  Nell  Gwyn  played  heroine  to  Hart 
as  hero ;  and  between  her  and  the  best  actor  and 
handsomest  man,  except  Kynaston,  at  the  King’s  Theatre 
there  was  suspicion  of  secret  love  in  earnest.  But  Nell’s 
charms  were  too  great  for  a  mere  player  to  be  their 
possessor,  and  in  July,  1G77,  she  being  seventeen  and 
a-half,  she  became  the  favourite  of  Charles  Sackville 
Lord  Buckhurst.  The  peer  and  the  actress  went  down  to 
Croydon  for  a  summer  holiday  ;  but  Nelly,  hearing  that 
the  whole  town  was  in  grief  at  her  absence,  soon  returned 
to  the  stage,  and  played  again  on  the  22nd  of  August 
playing  on  for  two  years  more.  Pepys  gives  us  several 
odd  glimpses  of  her.  “  To  the  King’s  House,”  we  read  in 
his  journal  entry  for  the  5th  of  October,  “  and  there, 
going  in,  met  with  Knipp,” — Mistress  Knipp  was  the 
actress  of  whom  Mistress  Pepys  had  good  cause  to  be 
jealous, — “  and  she  took  us  up  into  the  tiring-rooms  ;  and 
to  the  women’s  shift,  where  Nell  was  dressing  herself,  and 
was  all  unready,  and  is  very  pretty,  prettier  than  I 
thought ;  and  into  the  scene-room,  and  there  eat  down, 
and  she  gave  us  fruit.  But,  Lord  !  to  see  how  they  were 
both  painted  would  make  a  man  mad,  and  did  make  me 
loathe  them ;  and  what  base  company  of  men  comes 
among  them,  and  how  lewdly  they  talk !  And  how  poor 
the  men  are  in  clothes,  and  yet  what  a  show  they  make 
on  the  stage  by  candlelight  is  very  observable.  But  to  see 
how  Nell  cursed  for  having  so  few  people  in  the  pit  was 
pretty  ;  the  other  house  carrying  away  all  the  people  at 
the  new  play,  and  is  said,  nowadays,  to  have  generally 
moS't  company,  as  being  better  players.” 

The  new  play  at  the  other  house  was  “Sir  Martin 
Mar-all,  or  th'e  Feigned  Innocence,”  based  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  Dryden  upon  Moliere’s  “  Etourdi,”  and 
produced  on  the  IGth  of  August.  Its  principal  part  was 
written  especially  for  James  Nokes,  Betterton’s  friendly 
rival  in  comedy,  who  had  helped,  by  his  acting  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Cully,  to  make  Etheridge’s  “Comical  Revenge 
so  successful  three  years  before,  and  whose  renown  as  Sir 
Martin  Mar-all  was  almost  as  great. 

Dryden,  having  here  for  the  Grst  time  worked  for  the 
Duke’s  House,  w’as  further  employed  by  Davenant  in  altenng 
Shakespeare’s  “  Tempest  ”  to  Gt  the  taste  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  It  was  a  wretched  desecration  of  the  beauties 
of  the  original  drama.  Jingling  rhymes  and  noisy 
and  tinsel  scenery  were  inti od need.  Caliban  was  ^ 
with  a  sister  Sycorax,  and  as  a  foil  to^  Miranda,  e 
maiden  who  had  grown  up  wdthout  ever  seeing  a  man,  was 
brought  in  Hippolito,  a  youth  who  had  ^ 

woman.  This  prodigy  was  found  by  Ariel  in  t  e  s  a 
thus  described  by  him  : 

His  soul  stood  almost  at  death’s  door,  all  hare 
And  naked,  shivering  like  hoys  upon  a  river  s 
Hank  and  loth  to  tempt  the  eoM  air ;  hut  1  too 
Her  and  stopp’d  her  in. 

Yet  Dryden’s  “  Tempest”  was  liked,  as  were 
versions  of  Shakespeare,  of  which  one  or  -g 

nearly  every  year.  Other  old  playwrights  suffere  oo, 
of  the  most  successful  perversions  being 
“Rivals,” — a  clumsy  alteration  of  “The  Two 
Kinsmen,”  in  which  Fletcher  was  thought  to  ave 
assisted  by  Shakespeare, — which  had  appeared  m  »  > 
was  a  favourite  for  three  or  four  years.  The 
due,  however,  chiefly  to  the  acting  in  it  o 
Mary  Davis,  long  famous  for  her  singing  of  the 
lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground,”  of  which  this  ^^as 


verse : 


My  lod^rin"  is  on  the  cold  ground, 
An<l  very  linrd  is  my  fare ; 

Hut  that  wiiicli  troubles  me  most  is 
The  uiikindness  of  my  dear. 

Yet  still  I  cry,  ()  turn  love, 

And  I  prytlicc.  love,  turn  to  me. 
For  thou  nrr  the  man  that  I  long  f  f 
And  alack  what  reined,.  ! 
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“  She  performed  that  song  so  charmingly,”  says  the  old 
gossip,  “that  not  long  after  it  raised  her  from  her  bed  on 
the  cold  ground  to  a  bed  royal.”  The  sprightly  actress, 
more  witty  than  pretty,  and  more  coarse  than  witty, 
enjoyed  King  Charles’s  favour  long  enough  to  spite  both 
Queen  Catherine  and  Lady  Castlemaine  ;  but  her  queanship 
was  brief.  Her  triumph  stirred  jealous  thoughts  in  the 
hearts  of  other  actresses,  and  especially  in  the  heart 
of  Nell  Gwyn,  who,  in  one  of  her  parts  parodied  the 

favourite  and  her  Inchy  song  :  . 

My  lodjjiiig  is  on  the  cold  boards, 

Atid  wonderful  hard  is  my  fare, 

FiU?  that  which  troubles  me  most  is 
d'hc  fatness  of  ny  dear. 

Yet  still  I  cry,  O.  melt  love, 

And  I  pry  thee  now  melt  apace; 

For  thou  art  the  man  I  should  long  for, 

If  ’twere  not  fur  thy  grease  ! 

Nell  had  not  to  be  jealous  long.  “  The  King  sent  for 
Nellv,”  wrote  Pepys  on  the  11th  of  January,  1668.  Lord 
Buckhurst  was  provided  with  State  employment  abroad  ; 
and  his  little  favourite  was  able  to  flaunt  upon  the  stage 
in  such  jewels  and  dresses  as  no  other  actress  could  boast 
of.  She  played  many  parts  during  1668,  and  earned 
special  distinction  in  Dryden’s  “  Tyrannic  Love,  or  the 
Koyal  Martyr,”  which  w^as  produced  at  the  King’s  Theatre 
in  February,  1669.  “  Tyrannic  Love  ”  was  an  “heroic 

play,”  more  preposterous  in  its  writing  than  “The  Indian 
Emperor,”  in  which  most  of  the  leading  characters  make 
poor  atonement  for  their  lustful  action  by  killing  them¬ 
selves  or  one  another.  The  climax  of  the  play  was  its 
epilogue,  spoken  by  Nell  Gwyn,  wdio,  after  stabbing  herself 
as  Valeria,  and  being  about  to  be  taken  out  for  burial, 
jumped  up  and  said  to  the  bearer, 

Hold,  are  you  mad?  you  darnuM  confounded  dog, 

I  am  to  rise  and  speak  the  epilogue. 

And  then  to  the  audience, 

I  come,  kind  gentlemen,  strange  news  to  tell  ye, 
lam  the  pliost  of  poor  departed  Nelly. 

Sweet  ladies  he  not  frighted;  I’ll  he  eivil ; 

I’m  wliat  I  was.  a  little  harmless  devil. 

For,  after  death,  we  sprites  have  just  such  natures 
We  liad,  for  all  the  world,  when  human  creatures. 

And  therefore  I,  that  was  an  actress  here. 

Flay  all  my  tricks  in  hell,  a  golilin  there. 

Gallants,  look  to ’t,  you  say  tliere  are  no  sprites  ; 

Hut  I’ll  come  dance  about  your  hods  at  nights, 

And,  faitli.  you'll  he  in  a  sweet  kind  of  taking. 

When  I  surf>rise  you  between  sleep  and  waking. 

To  tell  you  true,  1  walk,  because  I  die 
Out  of  my  calling,  in  a  tragedy. 

0  poet,  damn’d  dull  poet,  who  could  prove 
So  senseless  to  make  Nelly  die  for  love  ! 

Nay,  what’s  yet  worse,  to  kill  me  in  the  prime 
Of  Easter  term,  in  tart  and  cheesecake  time! 

I’ll  fit  the  fop  :  for  I’ll  not  one  word  say, 

T’  excuse  his  godly,  out-of-fashion  play  ; 

A  play  which,  if  you  dare  hut  twice  sit  out. 

You’ll  all  he  slandered  and  be  thought  devout, 
lint,  farewell,  gentlemen,  make  haste  to  me, 

I’m  sure,  ere  long,  to  have  your  company. 

There  Nelly  truly  expressed  her  character  and  power  as 
an  actress.  With  no  great  abilities,  she  talked  nonsense 
prettily,  and  knew  that  the  wits  and  gallants  came  to  see 
ker  for  her  own  sake  far  more  than  for  the  play’s.  She 
was  not  seen  very  much  more,  however,  upon  the  stage. 
Prydon  wrote  another  play,  in  which^  besides  bringing  his 
^‘heroic”  writing  to  an  unparalleled  height,  he  was  to 
famish  Nell  with  a  part  altogether  suited  to  her.  But  her 
son,  Charles  Beauclerk,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  May,  1670, 
and  his  advent  caused  a  delay  of  a  year.  “  The  Conquest 
of  Granada  ”  w’as  not  produced  till  the  second  half  of  1670, 
and  in  the  interval  had  occurred  a  circumstance  referred  to 
in  prologue.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  having  come  over 
0  England  with  her  suite  in  May,  King  Charles  had  gone 
own  to  Dover  to  meet  her,  and  taken  with  him  the  com- 
Duke’s  House,  who  had  performed  in  honour  of 
0  French  visitors,  and,  in  singularly  bad  taste,  had  offered 
^ni  a  caricature  of  themselves,  in  which  James  Nokes 
appeared  on  the  stage  dressed  in  a  huge  hat  and  a  short 
^oa  \\ith  a  broad  belt,  an  exaggeration  of'  the  attire  then 
in  Paris.  Tliis  clumsy  joke  afforded  great 
Riaemcnt,  and,  being  repeated  several  times  in  other 
wh*  repeated  most  successfully  of  all  by  Nell  Gwyn, 
on  sae  spoke  the  prologue  in  a  huge  hat  and  an  ab¬ 


surdly  broad  belt,  at  the  sight  of  which,  we  are  told,  the 
King  laughed  inordinately,  and  loved  Nelly  more  than 
ever.  She  said  : 

Thisjest  was  first  of  the  o’hor  hou«c*8  making. 

And,  five  times  trie<l,  has  never  failed  in  taking; 

For  ’twould  be  shame  a  poet  should  be  kill’d 
Under  the  shelter  of  so  broad  a  shield. 

This  is  that  hat  whose  very  sight  did  win  ye 
To  laugh  and  clap  as  though  the  devil  were  in  ye. 

As  then,  for  Nokes,  so  now  I  hope  you’ll  he 
So  dull  to  laugh  once  more  for  love  of  me. 

“I’ll  write  a  play.”  says  one,  “for  I  have  got 
A  hroad-brimm’d  hat  and  waist-belt  towards  a  plot.” 

Says  the  other,  “I  have  one  more  large  than  that.” 

Thus  they  out-write  each  other  — with  a  hut! 

The  brims  still  grew  with  every  play  they  writ, 

And  grew  so  large  they  c<*ver’d  all  the  wit. 

Hat  was  the  play;  ’twas  language,  wit,  and  talc  ; 

Like  them  that  find  meat,  driuk,  and  cloth  in  ale. 

What  dulncss  do  these  mongrel  wdts  confes.s, 

W^hen  all  their  hopes  is  acting  of  a  dress ! 

Thus,  two  the  best  eomedinns  of  the  age 
Must  be  worn  out,  with  being  blocks  o’  the  stage. 

See  now  what  charity  it  w  as  to  save ! 

They  thought  you  lik’d  ivhat  only  you  forgave; 

And  brought  you  more  dull  sense,  dull  sense  much  worse 
Than  brisk,  gay  nonsense,  and  the  heavier  curse. 

They  bring  old  iron  and  glass  upon  the  stage, 

To  barter  with  the  Indians  of  our  age. 

Still  they  w-rite  on,  and  like  great  authors  show, 

But  ’tis  as  rollers  in  wet  gardens  grow’ 

Ilea^y  with  dirt,  and  gathering  as  they  go. 

May  none,  who  have  so  little  understood 

To  like  such  tr.ish,  presume  to  praise  what’s  good ! 

And  may  those  drudges  of  the  stage,  whoso  fato 
Is  damn’d  dull  farce  more  iliiHy  to  translate, 

Fall  under  that  excise  the  State  thinks  fit 
To  set  on  all  French  wares,  whose  worst  is  wit ! 

That  prologue  might  be  made  the  text  of  a  little  sermon 
on  the  degradation  of  the  stage  in  these  times. 
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UN  JVKllSITY  CO  LLEGE, 
LON  D  ON.  —  S  ESS  I<  »N  1  ^7  2  —  73.— The 
SESSION  of  the  FACUI/I  V  of  .MEDICINE 
will  COMMENCE  on  TUESDAY,  October  1. 
Intro<Iuctory  Lecture  at  Three  p.m.  by  3Ir  Chris¬ 
topher  Heath,  F.R.C.S. 

The  Session  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws 
(including  the  De  partment  of  the  Fine  Arts)  wilt 
begin  on  Wednesday,  October  2.  Introductory 
Lecture  at  Three  P.M.  by  I’rofessor  W.  A.  Hun¬ 
ter,  31. A.  Intio<luctory  Lecture  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Fine  Arts,  on  Wednesday,  Octobi  r  2,  at 
Four  P.M.,  by  I’rofessor  E.  J.  Foynter,  A.R  A.^ 
The  Session  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  (in 
eluding  the  Department  of  the  Applied  Sciences), 
will  begin  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  2. 

The  Evening  Classes  lor  Classics,  .Modern  Lan¬ 
guages,  3Iathemntics,  and  the  Natural  Sciences, 
will  commence  on  3Ionday,  Oct.  7. 

The  School  for  Roys  between  the  ages  of  7  atid 
Ifl  will  re-open  on  Tuesday,  Sent.  24. 

Prospectuses  of  the  various  Departments  of  the 
College,  containing  full  information  re8i)ccting 
Classes,  Fees,  Days,  and  flours  of  Attendance. 
&c.,  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the 
Entrance  and  other  Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  and 
Prizes  open  to  competition  by  students  of  the 
several  Faculties,  may  be  obtained  at  the  oflice  of 
the  College. 

Tiic  Examination  for  the  Medical  Entrance 
F7xhibitions,  and  al.so  that  for  the  Andrews 
Entrance  I'rize.s  (Faculties  of  ,\rta  and  Laws,  and 
of  Science),  will  be  held  at  the  College  on  the  2Gth 
and  27th  of  September, 

The  College  Is  close  to  the  Gower-street  Station 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  only  a  few 
minutes’  walk  from  the  Termini  of  the  North- 
Western,  3Iidlund,  and  Great  Nortliern  Railways. 

JOHN  RORSON,  R.A.,  i 


August,  1872. 


Secretary  to  the  Council. 


Notice.  — EOYAL  school  of 

3nNES,  Jerinyn -street.  London  — The  22nd 
SESSION  will  REGIN  on  TUESDAY,  the  Ist 
October.  Prospectuses  may  be  bad  on  n|>|>Iica* 
lion.  TRENIIA.M  REEKS,  Registrar. 
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•Mrs  Rose,  and  other  ladies  interested  in  tliis 
movenieiit,  will  be  forwarded  post  fre«'  on  applica¬ 
tion  with  stamps,  or  P.  O.  Order,  to  31  r  Croucher, 
at  3Iessrs  Dando,  lliiIso)i,  and  Co. ’.s,  Publisliers, 
Ijl  Strand,  3V.(,\,or  Winkfield-road,  Wood-green, 
London,  at  Is.  cneli,  or  six  fur  Os. 

The  best  imrfralts  of  3Ii.s.s  Nilsson  and  other 
celebrities  Royal.  Political,  Clerical,  Artistic,  &e.,  , 
on  the  same  tt  rnis.  i.i.sts  supplied  on  application.  ! 
Private  Portraits  artistically  coloured  from  38.  Od. 
to  £2  28. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 
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PiiYstci.vx— Dr  RAItR  .MEADOWS,  49  Dover- 
street,  W. 

Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn-road,  King's- 
cross,  on  3Iondays  and  Tliur.«days,  and  at  10 
3Iitre-atreet,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Si.x  till 
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Free  to  the  necessitous  poor  :  payment  rc<iulred 
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which  is  free.  l)lei  re<|uired  to  he  most  generous, 
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Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  James’s 
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Ry  order,  H.  J.  JUPI*,  Secretary. 

'’THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 
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Cornhili,  Loudon  ;  Dale  street,  Liverpool. 

INC03IE,  1871. 

Fire  Premiums  . £1,I31,A91 

Life  Preiniuins . . .  272,919 

Interest  on  Investments .  199,574 

Total  Income . £1,001.117 
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AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary 
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^rilE  ARTIZANS’,  LABOURERS’ 

Capital.  *250,000.  Shares,  f  10.  f3paMpo,_ 
rresWtnt-TIlc  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTEn 

ll^nfftearlEleK. 

late  31.  P.  ’ 

R.  Callender,  Jun.. 
Esq.,  M.P.  ^  ’ 

^  1  RE  AT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY.  W.  SWINDLEHURST,  Manager  andSccretary. 

^  Comp.'iny  is  especially  formed  to  erect  im¬ 

proved  workmen’s  owellings  on  the  co-operative 
principle.  No beershopor  tavern  to  be  erected  on 
the  ( 'ompany’s  property.  Deposits  at  5  per  cent 
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TMPERTAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

JL  CO  .M  PAN  Y.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  K.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.  W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700.000. 

JA3IES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

!  piHENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombanl- 

I-  a.  street  and  Charing-cross.  London.  Esta¬ 
blished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insuniiiccs  cfleeted  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  liOVELL.  Secretary. 


Held 

Lord  Klclio,  31.1’., 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1872. 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1st,  2nd,  and  .3rd 
Class  Tourist  'I'ickets  will  be  in  force  from  13tli 
3Iay  to  3l8t  <  October,  1872. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Pro¬ 
grammes  issued  by  the  Company. 

IIE.NRY  OAKLEY,  General  3ranager. 


Establislied  1810. 

r^HURCH  OF  ENGL.AND  LIFE 

V  AND  FIRE  A.«.SrRAN(  E  INSTITU- 
TIDN,  9  and  10  KING  STREET,  CHEAP- 
SIDE,  LONDON. 


Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 
CAPITAL— ONE  3IILLION. 


P.  Du  Pre  Grenfell,  Esq. 
A.  Kloekii’.ann,  Esq. 

E.  Cohen,  Es«|. 

J.  S.  3Iorgan,  Esq. 
Raron  J.  H.  W.  Do 
Scliroeder. 


Jas.  Du  Ruisson.  Esq. 
George  Young,  Esq. 
Richard  Rrandt,  Ksq. 
Philip  C.  Cavan,  Esq. 
George  G.  Nicol,  K.-ffp 
Richard  Raring.  I-Nfi. 


l.ord  I.awrenco  of  the  Punjaub,  K.C.  R.,  (J.S.  1. 

Manager  in  London — G.  F.  RCRNE  fl'. 

3Iauager  of  Life  Department — J.  OWEN. 

Secretary— F.  W.  L.VNCE. 

General  3Iauagrr— DAVID  S3IlTiI. 

LIFE  DEPART3IENT. 

The  nrinciples  on  which  this  Company  was 
founded,  and  on  whic'i  it  continues  to  act.  com¬ 
bine  the  system  of  3[(itual  As.surauce  with  the 
safety  of  a  large  protecting  Capital  ami  Accumu¬ 
lated  Funds,  and  thus  afford  ail  the  facilities  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  A.ssurance  Ollice.  Under  tbe.«e  prhudples 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  ra]>idly  to 
increase. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  M’hole  Profits  Is  divided 
among  the  Assured  on  the  Partiei])ating  Scale. 

Tlie  Protits  are  divided  every  live  years.  Next 
Division,  31st  December,  1.S76. 

J’ollcies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuilies  of  all  kinds  arc  granted,  and  the 
Rates  li.xed  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPART3IENT. 

Prop<'rty  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  the  most  inoderntc  Rates. 

'file  Net  Preniinins  for  1869  amountetl  to 
£.*05,42». 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtained  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICES. 

London— 61  Threadneedle-street.  (K.C.) 

M’est  End  Office — 8  IVaterloo-placc.  (S.W.) 

Edinburgh— <H  Princes  street. 


Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  general  public. 

Siiecial  allowances  from  the  Proprietors’  Fund 
made  to  Ch-rgyinen  and  Schoolmasters. 

“Free”  I’olicies  issued  which  can  never  en¬ 
tirely  lapse  by  non-payment  of  Prcniiuins. 

Annuities  granted  on  u  new  and  beneficial 
principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of 
I’roposal,  and  for  Agencies,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to 

STEPHEN  H.  EM3IEN.S,  D.C  L.. 
Secretary. 

XT  ORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCaN- 

ll  TILE  INSl'RANCE  COMPANY. 
(Established  1869  ) 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special  Acts 
of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL,  'nVO  31 1 L LIONS. 
Accumulated  Life  Funds  .  .  £2,146,256  2  11 

Fire  Reserve  Fund  .  .  ,  553,803  6  8 

DIUKCTOKS. 

JOHN  3VHITE  CATER,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
ClIAS.  3IORR1SON,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


DEATH  OR  INJURY  FROM  ACCIDENT, 

WITH  THE  CONSEQUENT 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  31  ON  E  Y, 

PROVIDED  FOR  DT  A  POLICY  OP  TRB 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company, 

AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


AN  ANNUAL  PATME.NT  OP  £3  TO  £6  5S. 
INSURES  £1,000  AT  DEATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCl  AT 
TiJB  RATE  OP  £6  PER  WEEK  FOR  INJURT. 
£650,000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 

ONE  out  of  every  12  Annuil  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  Y£AB- 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Bail  way  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CORNHILL  &  10  Regent  street, 
London* 

3VILLIA3I  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


Every  Thurs-  [  Every  3Ionday 
day,  at  2  p.m.  I  at  6  a.m. 


Thursday,  Aug 
’  1,  15,  and  29, 
at  2  p.m. 


3Ionday,  Aug. 
12, 26,  &  ^opt. 
9,  at  6  a.m. 


/YVERLAND  route.— 

V  /.  The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  C03IPANY  Ixok  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  tneir 
Steamers  for  _ 

From  South-  From 
ainpton.  Brindisi. 

G I B  R  A  LTA  U  )  Every  Thurs- 
31  ALTA  j  day,  at  2  p.m. 

*A  L  K  X  A  N- 
DRIA 
♦ADEN 
*B03II{AY 
tGALLE 
til  ADRAS 
+CAI.(’UTTA 
tl’ENAXG 
t.' INGA  PORE 
tCillNA 
t  JAPAN 

tAU.^TKALIA 
t.N’EW  ZEA- 
LA.ND 
(Cargo  only.) 

And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Steamers  call. 

*  From  Venice  (calling  at  Anconti),  every 
Friday,  at  noon.  .  vridav. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  AuconaX  on  I  noay, 

August  9,  23.  and  Sent.  6,  at  “oon.  vriday, 

t  From  N'cuice  (calling  at  Ancona), 

August  9,  and  Sept.  6,  at  noon. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent.  wb® 

for  the  lieturn  Voyage  Is  made  of 

have  paid  lull  lare  to  or  from  PorJ®  their 

Su<‘Z  re-embarking  within  Marking 

jirrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re  en 

within  twelve  uionths.  , 

Through  Tickets  to  Drindisi  c^  be  obtaii^ 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter-street.  h.t.  (»«•* 
Italian  Railway  Office). 

r  of  r«.sace  Money 

ill  ollKT  liifol  mation.  ■PPjJ' *il!j 
w.  122  Leadenhall-Street,  London,  or  unn* 


1  , 

i  Thursday, Aug.) 

I  1  aud  29,  at[-  12  and  sept.  9, 
j  2  p.m.  )  at  5  a.m. 


For 
and  all 
O  dices 


Iilace,  Southampton. 
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KOYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

”  IloBd  omcos- 

1  iVEKfOOL,  n'l'I  Lombaril  strcet,  LONDON. 
1USINES3  OF  1871. 

fire  department. 

K'lrp  Prcmiiini®.  nett  .  r)tt7,2r)l 

k  JcUossos,  less  Kc-assurances......^..^..  jC:J84.o(}0 

life  department. 

Annual  rreniiums  nett .  ‘S’oir 

Vpiy  rreiuuinis.  nett . . . 

^  Arfomavinentof  all  Claims  and  Expenses  of 

.v.rv  /«ri|itioi..  flSLSlS  was  added  tu  .llio 

Lite  Kuiids.  luukliisr  tlio  total  _ 

Life  Reserve .  £1,4j7,9j< 

FUNDS. 

The  Funds  of  the  Company,  as  at  Slst  Deceni- 
w  1871  after  deductiu<r  the  sum  required  for 
^vmeut  of  Dividend  and  Bonus  amounted  to 

pHjmeiuu  £2,190,972  15 

torn  H.  McLaren,  Manager. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  in  London. 

Aug-,  1872. _ 

-TAW  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

Xj  SOCIETY,  Fleet  street,  London. — 
Established  1823. 

Invested  Assets  on  3l8t  December,  1871. £5, 394,658 

Income  for  the  past  year  .  502,909 

Policies  effected  during  the  present  vear  on  the 
participating  scale  of  premium  will  snare  in  the 
profits  to  be  made  up  to  31st  December,  1874. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  proposal  may  be 
obtained  on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to 

GRIFFITH  DAVIES,, Actuary, 
May,  1872.  _ 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  oxiie- 
rieiiced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
Ihoir.  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 
price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent-street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  aDo  given  for  household  inourniug 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  SIOUIINING 
WAREHOUSE, 

215, 247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

TORN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

ff  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  auy  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  Gd.  per  pot. 

IVrOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

i.  V  AGUA  AMAKELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  cmiiicnt  Chemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  thi.s  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  ofl'ered  to  the  public  in  n  more  con- 
cc'ntrated  form  and  at  a  low'cr  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

O  TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
GOSNEI^L  and  CG.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
I’rincess  of  Wales,  &c,, 

A.^oel-Passaoe,  93  Upper  Tuames-Street, 
Londox. 


CAUTION. 


ELKINGTON  &  00. 

find  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
FOUGki)  nnd  DKCEPTIVE  MARKS 

nefarious  iiiaim- 
tohiiv  o*  *“^luce  purchasers  of  plated  wares 
offpr.  a  articles  of  very  inferior  quality 

iWr-r i;>  “KI.KINGTON’S  BEST 

aLMiiifit  r,.  ^  warn  the  Public 

all  “vticles,  and  will  be  at 

that  verify  any  that  may  be  sent  for 

viz  either  of  their  Establishments, 

4^  SI  LONDON. 

25  CMP STREET,  LONDON. 

StS  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

O.,  square  MANCHESTER. 

N  E  W  II  A  L  L 
SIKEEt,  lilRMlNGHAM. 

(Signed)  ELKINGTON  and  CO. 


G  U  AT  EF  U  L  -COM  FORTIN  G. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 


RICIIAllD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

33  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  tine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has 
provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.”— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Ilomoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Cacaoiiie,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 


RUPTURES— BY  HER  MAJESTY’S 
ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

TTTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

f  V  TRUSS  Is  allowed  1^  upwards  of  500 
Medical  3Ien  to  be  the  most  etiective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  snrlqg,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  ana  PATENT 
LEVER,  titling  with  so  much  case  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  tit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE.  228  PICCADILLY', 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  IGs.,  21s.,  20ft.  Gd,,  and 
313,  Cd.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31s.  Cd.,  428.,  and  52b.  Od. 
I’ostage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  128.,  and  52s.  6d. 
I’ostage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

LASTIG  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 


I 


J  CAPS,  &c. — For  VARK'OSE  VEINS, and 
all  c.ascs  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLlNtJ  of 
the  LEGS,  Sl’RAlNS,  &c.  They  arc  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  I’rice,  from  4s.  Od., 
7s.  Od.,  108.,  and  lOs.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 

MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOOIST, 

349  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C-. 

Gives  instruction  in 

3IINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY',  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fos-sils,  to  illustrate  the  4Vorks  of 
Austed,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms: 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Five  Trays .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  wit’i 

Eight  Draw’ers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Twelve  Draw’crs  .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  cither  to  illustrate 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60  to  .Vnj  Guineas  each, 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  conimenciug 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 
a  knowledge  of  which  afibrds  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select. 

KINAHANS  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  deliciou.s  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  nnd  more 
w’hnlesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
tlic  words  ‘‘Kinahan’s  .  LL  .’’on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

WHOLESALE  D  E  1’  O  T, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-8TREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


T 


HE  PATENT-  FLEXIBLE- 

DI  VISION  MOIST  COLOUR-BOX 
permits  of  colours  being  inserted,  taken  out,  or  re¬ 
arranged  at  pleasure,  thus  obviating  the.  annoy¬ 
ances  peculiar  to  all  ordinary  Boxes  of  Moist 
t.’olours.  Prices  of  Pateiit-Flexible-Divislon 
Boxes,  fitted  with  ('olours,  from  5s.  to  £4  48.  Lists 
on  application.  WINSOR  nnd  NEWTON,  38 
Rathbune  place,  Loudon;  and  all  Local  Artists’- 
Colounnen. 

1  REGISTERED  BOXES  of  MOIST 

I  t  WATER-COLOURS.  The  Oval-Pocket 
Box,  158.  fitted.  .  The  Porte-Couleur,  lOs.  Cd. 
fitted.  The  Locket-Box,  Os.  Od.  fitted.  Lists 
oil  np|)licatiou.  WINSOR  and  NEWTON, 
38  Ruthbonc-plaee,  London ;  and  ail  Local 
Artlsts’-Colourmen.  ’ 


SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO¬ 
PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
Slack’s  Nickkl,  a  metal'  nnialga.mated,  on 
Chkmical  pRiNcirLKw,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  Is 
aiiijile  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 
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12  Table  Forks 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8.  d. 

£  8. 

i. 

1110 

1 

18 

0 

•> 

4  0 

2  10 

0 

12  Dessert  do.  . 

1 

0  0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

12  0 

1  15 

0 

12  TableSpoons 

1  10  0 

1 

18 

0 

2 

4  0 

2  10 

0 

12  Dessert  do.  . 

1 

0  0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

12  0 

1  15 

0 

12  Tea  do. . 

0  12  0 

0 

18 

0 

1 

2  0 

1  10 

0 

2  Salt  do.  . 

0 

2  0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4  0 

0  4 

0 

1  Mustard  do. . 

0 

1  0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2  0 

0  2 

0 

0  Egg  do. . 

0 

9  0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

11  0 

0  12 

0 

1  Gravy  do. . 

0 

0  0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

9  0 

0  10 

0 

1  .Soup  Ladle . 

0 

9  0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

15  0 

0  10 

0 

1  Fisli  Knife  . 

0  11  0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

15  0 

0  10 

0 

1  Butter  Knife 

0 

2  0 

0 

3 

G 

0 

5  0 

0  5 

0 

2  .Sauce  Ladles 

0 

5  0 

u 

7 

0 

0 

8  0 

0  9 

0 

1  Sugar  .Sifter 

0 

3  0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

4  0 

0  5 

u 

1  Sugar  Tongs 

0 

2  0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3  G 

1»  « 

u 

8 

4  on 

2 

3 

12 

11  0'l3  19 

0 

Cruet  Frames.  IHs.  Od.  to  70h,  ;  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  708.  to  2008. ;  Corner  Dishes,  .£G  1.58.  the 
Set  of  Four ;  Cake  liaskets,  2.58.  to  508. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver.  , 

OLD  GOOD.=5  RE  SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  nnd  JOHN  SliACK 
bog  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
EiH'itJTRO  SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  ohi,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-pluting. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  .Irdsize. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  10  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  I’alr  of  Carvers  040.050.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

a  LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

O  contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 
prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  7h.  Od. ; 
iiip  baths,  from  15s. ;  pen  baths,  l.'ls.  Od. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware.  18s. 


s 


Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  Thegrentost 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  comiiieiicing 
at  18s.  the  set  of  Si.x.  Ditto  Queen's  I’atterii, 
28s.  Silver  I’attcrii,  with  electro-plated  handles, 
498. 

SLACK'S  STRAND”  RAZOR 

Cj  excels  all  others.  I’rice  One  .Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stumps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

O  I  R  O  N  W  A  R  E  H  G  U  S  E  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  .‘is.  Od.  to  Os. 

Bnm/ed  Fenders,  lus.  to  .‘ios. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  0.58.  to  1208. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  5s.  IHi. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  Gd.  toOUs. 

Improved  (’oal-boxes,  4s.  tkl.  to  3os. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  .Stands,  IHs.  r)d.  to  8.53. 
Tea  Urns,  best  I>ondon  Ylake,  458.  to  95s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Tliree,  98.  Od.  to  308. 

I’apler  .Mache  ditto,  Ws.  to  958. 

Copi>er  Teakettles,  Os.  Od.  to  14s.  Gd. 

LACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  I’rlze  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Bledlum  Set  .  .  .  .  8  110 

1. urge  Set  .  .  .  .  24  19  U 

SLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

lO  I.OGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons.  Furnisliing  Iroiiiuotigery, 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated  Wares,  Table- 
Cutlery,  A'c.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
one. 


s 


COUBIKR. 

Avery  Respectable  Man  (English), 
most  highly  recommended,  requires  a  situa¬ 
tion  as  above.  'I  erms  moderate.  Speaks  French, 
German,  and  Italiun,  nnd  knows  France,  Switzer- 
lai  d,  Italy,  etc —Address  to  B.  C.  B.,  01  King 
William  strect,  Ldido.i,  E.C. 
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Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

ALES  ABE  Of  THE  HIGHEST 
PUBITY, 

POSSESS  EMfNENTI^Y  INVIGORATING 
and  refreshing  PROPERITES, 
AND  ARE  distinguished  FOR 
THEIR  DELK.’ACY  OF  FEAVOUR.. 
Sparkling,',  refresliliigr,  noumhin^^ 

TO  BE  HAO  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RETAILER?. 

Observe  Trade  Marks,  as  otlier  brands  are  fre¬ 
quently  substituted. 

Breweries  —  Kdinbur;;!!.  Established  1749. 
London  Stores— Belvedere  road,  S.K, 

I^ERFECT  DIGESTION 
AND  ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY"  and  MOORK’S  PAXCREATIC 

E.MULSIO.V  and  PAN’CRKATINK  are  the  most 
potent  remedial  ay^ents.  Thev  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  re¬ 
jected  by  tlie  stomach.  These  facts  are  now 
attesti‘d  by  the  publislied  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  2s.  to  21s. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

113  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 

DIGESTION  PaOMQTED  BY  PEP3INE. 

Prepared  by  T.  MORSON  and  SON.  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 

Sold  In  Bottles  from  .38.,  and  Boxes  from  2s.  6d., 
by  all  Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  SI  O  R  S  O  a\  and  SON, 
121  Southamptuu-row,  W.C.,  London. 

Sec  name  on  label. 

FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  rnited  Service  ”  Tablet  1.*?  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrance  and  beucticial  effect 
on  the  skin. 

.MAMFACTl'RED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting 
Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  aod  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Tliirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  .Mag*  esia  as  the 
best  remedy  lor  ACIDITY  of  the  STO.>IACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACH  E.  OOUT,  and 
IN  DKi  ESTION ;  and  as  the  be.st  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Oiu»,  tlie  vital  ele¬ 
ment  tliat  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  anda.ssimila- 
tlon  Is  peculiarly  s  . liable  for  invalids.  l*rice  Is. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  30  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 

rUOTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Bryant  and  may'\s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATC  HES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

LYRYANT  and  MAY’S 

->  TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

L>RYANT  and  MAY’S 

>  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  I'OISONOUS. 

TYRYANT  AND  MAY’S 

-U  PATENT  SAFETY  .MATCHES 

WllHOLT  PHOSPHORUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

ORYANT  and  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
For  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 
BRYANT  AND  MAY. 

WANTED,  to  PURCHASE,  some 

OLD  AR  riFICI.VE  TEETH.  Per-xons 
®  forward  them  by  post, 

and  tiieir  value  will  be  scut  back  per  return. 


DR  NAPIER’S 

EFFERVESCENT  SALINE  POWDERS, 
“TONIC,  ALTERATIVE,  AND 
APEKIENT!  !I” 

Are  the  most  rational  remedial  agents  In  all 
cases  of  Enlarged  Liver,  Jaundice,  Hsemorr- 
hoidal  Disease,  and  Obstinate  Constipation,  and 
in  removing  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels. 

The  most  happy  results  have  been  obtained  by 
their  use  in  all  the  alwve  affections. 

Itelereuce  permitted  to  tho.se  benefited  as  being 
preferable  to  publishing  Testimonials,  which  will 
be  sent  on  application. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  is.  fid.  and  4  s.  fid. ;  sent  free  for - 
3  stamps  extra  from  T.  GARNER,  73  Alltu  road, 
Stoke  Newiugtou,  N. 

PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  'WATEES, 

Soda,  Potass.  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

COR^S  B’?ANDED.  “  R.  ELLIS  and  SON. 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wliolesale  ot  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin^  North  Wales.  London 
Agents:— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Uenrietta-btreet, 
Cavendish-square. 

OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  l.amps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms, ^5  Oxford  street,  W. 

Ul  RM I NG  H  AM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad-strect.  Established  1807. 

171  LAZENBY  and  SON’S 

lli  •  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  cuuiiou  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  arc  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish 
sipiare  (late  6  Edwards  street,  I’ortmau  square), 
and  18  Trinity-street,  Loudou,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  .Sauce  are 
particularly  reque8te<l  to  observe  tliateadi  Buttle, 
j)repared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenhy. 

FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTIU 

^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
-L  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddinos,  spiLsms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  uothiiig  cuu  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEM.VLES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depiession 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  siglit,  nervous  affections, 
blotches  pimples,  and  salluwne.ss  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  comple.xion. 

Obtained  tbrougli  any  Cliemi.'t  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  IJd.  and  2s.  9d.  per  bo.x. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

^piIIS  prepamtiun  is  one  of  the  benefits 
-L  which  the  science  of  modern  chemistry  lias 
conferred  upon  mankind ;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimuniuls 
from  persons  in  every  rank  of  lile,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use.  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

ENTLEMEN’S  BOOKS.— Family 

^ Register  of  Birtlis,  Deaths,  and  Marriages, 
with  8pac«‘  f  or  1‘hotos  of  Children,  .3s. ;  tScrup  or 
Extract  Books,  (or  collecting  tSeawfeds,  Ferns, 
Newspaper  and  otlier  Scraps,  lia.  fid  and  fis.  Books 


j  uuiaiui  lAuu.  Biauie  expenses  Book  tor 
l.arge  Establishnients,  fis  ;  Game  Books,  2s.  fid. ; 
Game  Register  for  Large  Estates,  10s  fid  ;  Rent 
Book,  3s.  fid.  ;  Estates  Rent  Book  for  Landed 
Ihoprietors,  78.;  Rent  Receipt  IhM.ks;  Library 
Catalogues,  for  arranging  the  books  tor  easy  reler- 
ence,  .38.;  Conespondence  Ri  gister,  Ss. ;  Forms 
ot  Will,  fid.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  LK'J'T.>, 
SUN,  and  CO.  (Limited),  8  Royal  Exchange,  E.C. 

TNK  IN  THE  POCKET.— 

X  KRUEGER’S  PATENT  PlKKEi  PEN 
holds  ink  for  a  week's  use,  and  “screw's ’’it  in 
and  out  as  the  lead  of  an  ordinary  propelling 
pencil,  fis.— LETTS,  loudou. 


Gr  Practical  Workioff 

VA  •  Dentist,  ceralied  by  Dinlnmo  i\ 
Dental  Surgery,  operates  with  NBrous^uVia*”^*^ 
emphatically  l^uarantees  perfect 
pain  in  the  extraction  of  Teeth  or 
need  not  be  done  unless  desired,  as  by  hi* 
and  self-adh  sive  system  of  fixing  Arti  iciarrl^ 
extraction  is  obviated.  G.  H.  .ifbel 
maker  supplies  tlie  very  best  description  «f  tS 

at  prices  generally  paid  for  the  most  (nr 

Sets  from  one  to  fe.V  Guineas  Frlfcon^T,^^^^ 
57  Great  Kussell-stroef.  opnS  tn 
bury!  Uilbert-strect,  iTCm® 

TT  O  L  LO  W  A  y7  PIlITI 
XA  Convincing  Proof.— The  Demnnoi 
experience  of  multitudes,  extending  the 
last  thirty  years  leaves  no  doubt  tint  tliLs  medicine 
surpa-sses  all  others  in  its  purifying  and  cor^ti™ 
quahtes  as  well  as  In  its  cordial  aild  tonic  IS? 
W  hen  any  epidemic  prevails,  Ilollowav’s  Iblli 
are  the  most  proper  aperient  that  can  bo  nm 
scribed,  because  tliey  painlessly  remove  all 
accumulations  and  cleanse  (he  circuUtinff 
stream  without  depriving  the  sufferer  of  con 
sMtutionnl  power.  The  young  and  delicate  mar 
take  tlicse  pills  without  difficulty,  disgust  or 
danger;  the  aged  may  fly  to  them  with ’the 
utmost  safety  and  ino-^t  signal  benefit.  Holloway's 
medicine  will  prove  the  best  preservative  a"Aiii*t 
small-pox  ancT all  eruptive  fevers.  “ 

BOOKS  ON  BIRDS,  &c. 

On  July  8lh. 

'^PHE  BIRDS  of  EGYPT.  By  G. 

I  L  ERNEST  SHELLEY.  F  Z.S.,  F.R  G.S., 
&c.,  late  Captain  Grenadier  Guards.  Hoy^  8to 
with  14  Coloured  Plates,  price  ill  lls.  Cd. 

On  August  \2th. 

XTOTE^  Oil  the  BIRD.S  of  DAMARA 
LAND  and  the  ADJACENT  COUN¬ 
TRIES  of  SOU  I'll- WEST  AFIMC.X.  By  the 
latetHARLK''  JOHN  ANDER.'^.SOX,  Author 
of  ‘Lake  Ngami’iiiid  of  the  ‘Okavango  River.’ 
Arranged  and  edited  by  .lOlIX  IIE.NRY  GUR¬ 
NEY,  with  some  Additional  Notes  by  the  Editor. 
8vo,  108.  fid. 

On  August  \2th, 

A  lIANDBOOKof  BRITISIIBIRDS. 

t\.  Svo,  Showing  the  Distribution  of  the  Rest 
dent  and  .Migratory  Birds  in  the  British  Blands, 
with  ail  Index  to  the  Records  of  the  Rarer  Spe¬ 
cks.  By  J.  E.  II ARTIXG,  F.L.S.,  Ac.  7i.  Od. 

On  August  Is/. 

YAB REEL’S  BRITISH  BIRD.3.  New 

E<litiu:i.  IV  1th  a  Figure  of  each  Speclw, 
and  numero  IS  otiicr  Illustrations.  Kevi.'cd  by 
ALFRED  N  E\V T(»N.  M.A.,  I’rofis^orcf  Zoology 
and  (.'omparative  Anatomy  la  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  A c.  Part  IV.  28*  fid. 

On  August  Is/. 

I  )IRD  LIFE.  By  Dr  E.  A.  Hreiim. 

lA  Translated  from  the  Gernan 
LAROUCIIERK,  F  Z  S.,  ami  W. 

C.M.Z.S.,  Zoologist  to  the  Abyssluian  LxpcJl- 
tiou.  Part  V.  Royal  Svo,  28.  6d. 

On  August  Is/. 

Autumns  ou  tiie  spey.  By  a.e. 

KNOX,  M.A..  Hinrtid 

logical  Rumbles  in  Sussex,  Game  Bir-  , 

WUl  Fo.vl,  their  Fi  lends  and  J  heir  Joes  AC. 
Post  Svo,  with  lour  Illu-stratioiis  by  V\  oil,  os. 

JOHN  VAN  VOQRSr.  1  Paternoster-ror. 

Crown  Svo,  ’s. ;  by  post.  Is.  Id.,  ^  ^ 

pwR  KENNION’S0BSEHVATr0Nj> 

iJ  oil  tlie  .MINERAL  enSd. 

GATE.  Ninth  Edition,  revked  si  -I  j, 

By  ADAM  BEALEV,  M.A..  31. D,  tai.iau., 

F.R.C  P.  Lend. 

London:  J.  and  A.  CHURCH  I  Ef--  1  ar.O 
gate:  THO.MA8  HOLLINS.  _ _ 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  fid.  pe  r  copy  i  or  5^.  . 

r  AVINGTON  & 

I  J  MONTHLY  RECOKU  ;>/  'j.w  of 
MENTS;  containing  an  and 

the  British  and  l-oreign  of  Safe 

Money  .Markets.  &<*..  w dth  an 
Investiiients  paying  from  -  P,  41 

G.  I. AVINGTON  and  A.  I  EN> 
Threadneedle-street,  Loudon,  r..  •  _  — 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 

'I'HK  LONDON 
I  CIRCULAR  for  J^.lected  LW  of 

(post  free).  Containing  a  careful  y  ^ 

Securities  for  Investment,  paji'  7  •  j,  ||  and 
Messrs  JONES  »nd  TALLEN  1  H 

Foreign  Stock  and  Share  Dealers.  2.M  11a  „ 

Coruiiill,  Loudou,  E.C. 

Baxkehs- London  and  County  Ban 
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dividends  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

for  safe  and  profitable  investments. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

SEPTEMBER  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

o  n»n!n<»  all  the  best  p.Tving  and  safest  Stock  and  Sliare  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Trices, 
w  ni.rts  Uividemls,  &c.  &c.  Gas.  InvestinentH  in  English  and  Eorelirn  Uailways,  Delientures.  Hanks, 
|,'orelgn  Hands,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  l  elegrapli  and  Miscellaneous  SInires,  &c. 

‘  SlIAKP  and  CO..  STOCK  and  SHAKE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

"  EstAHLISHBU  185‘L 

Bankers:  London  and  M’bbtminster,  Lotubdby,  London,  E.C. 


r  ONDON  SOCIETY  for 

ii  SEPTEMBER. 

READE’S  New  Story 

(j  “A  sl.M  PL  ETON,”  was  commenced  in  the 
August  Number  of  LONDON  SOCIETY. 

pnARLE.s  Rkape’s  *^SIM PLETON.” — 

V'  skctclie.^  from  Paris.— A  Leap  in  tiie  Dark. 

Hotel  Life.— La  haute  Ecole.— Art  and  I-Tirta- 
Uon  at  South  Kcusingtou.— Talk  of  the  Town. 

In  LONDON  SOCIETY  for  September. 

Charles  Reade.  —  Edmund  Roacoe. — 
V  Arthur  Haines. -Frederick  Arnold.  —  Guy 
Koslyu.  —  Allred  Watson.  — Lady  Hardy  and 
Grace  Ramsay. 

In  LONDON  SOCIETY  for  September. 

TUOTICE!  The  September  N umber  of 
‘London  Sociity.’  illustrated  by  G.  Bowers. 
— E.  Buckman.— C.  O.  »Iurray.— K.  Newcombe. 
-M.  Kidlcy  ami  R.  Caldecott,  is  now  ready.— 
Trice  Oue  Shilling. 

RICIIAKD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur- 
lingtou-hlrcct. 

New  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  Cd. ;  half  calf,  178., 

BROOKES’  (R)  GENERAL 

GAZETTEER  or  GEOGKAPHICAL 
DICTIONAKY.  containing  descriptions  of  the 
Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  Ports,  Hi  vers.  Mountains, 
and  Lakes  of  every  country  in  the  known  world, 
their  I'roductious,  &c.  Revised  by  J.  A. 
SMITH,  with  an  Appendix,  sliowing  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  every  country  corrected  to  the  latest 
dates. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancraa-lane, 
CLeupsido,  E.C. 

MACM  I  LEAN’S  ]M  A  G  A  Z I N  E. 

No.  155.  For  SEPTE3IBER.  Price  Is. 

CONTENTS  OF  TUB  NUUDBll : 

1.—”  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.”  By 
William  Black.  Author  of  ‘  4  Daughter  of 
Hcth.’  etc.  Chapters  XXV.— XXVI. 

2.—”  Novels  and  their  Times.  ”  By  Lady  Pollock. 
Part  II. 

3.-.“  East  Eurt>pe.”  By  Wm.  Beatty  Kingston. 

4.-^“ Our  Coal  Supply.”  By  Alfred  8.  Harv'ey. 

4.— “The  Two  Marys.”  By  3Irs  Oliphaut.  1.  My 
Own  Story. 

6.—“  Devdoiiment  in  Dress."  By  G.  II.  Darwin. 

7.- “The  Ballot.” 

8.— “Former  Days.”  By  Mai’wood  Tucker. 
Macmillan  and  CO..  London. 

THE  ART-JOURNAL 

For  SEl'TEMDEIC  (price  2,.  Od.)  contaiiu  the 
following 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS; 

I.  The  Critics,  after  Henriette  Browne. 

■  I.  Tlie  (  hild  Moses,  after  F.  Barzaglii. 

HI.  The  Tomb  of  Grace  Darling,  after  C.  W. 
Nicholis 

Literary  Contributions: — Flaxman  as  a  De- 
dgner.  No  HI.  Homer  and  Hesiod,  by  G.  F. 
leninwood,  F.S.A.,  illustrated;  Visits  to  Private 
uaileries— The  Collection  of  WilJiain  Coseus, 
PhotograpliB  « f  the  Collections  in  tlie 
uniwh  Museum;  Minor  British  Industries — 
The  Vienna  Exhibition  of 
ihe  Must-ums  of  England— The  Caerleon 
"Useuni  and  tiie  liull  Museum,  by  Lleweliynn 
ewitt.  1. 8. A.,  illustrated;  Celebrated  Churches 
1I1..1  Cathedral  and  ('ordova  Cathe- 

iljuptratcd ;  Wiinbledon,  iliustrated  ;  I'ictures 


oepieuiUcr  Number  is  published  the  lllth 
portion  of  the 

ART- JOURNAL 
illustrated  CATALOGUE 

Exhibition,  1872,  by 
Keeper  of  the  Art  Cof- 
Soutli  Kensington. 

«  The  Volume  for  1871  is  now  ready,  price 
318.  (kl.,  hound  in  cluth. 

I'^y-Iane,  and  all 


TEXT-BOOKS  IN  LOGIC, 
MENTAL  &  MORAL  SCIENCE. 

By  Aiexandbr  Bain,  LL.D., 

Professor  ol  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen : 

Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive,  price  lOs.  fid. 
Part  I.  Deduction,  price  48.  Part  II.  Induction, 
price  6s.  (ki.  . 

Mental  and  .Moral  Science,  price  lOs.  fid. — or. 
Part  I.  I’sychology  and  History  of  Philosophy, 
price  fis  fid. 

Part  II.  Ethical  Philosophy  and  Ethical  Systems, 
price  48.  fid. 

The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  Third  Edition,  8vo, 
price  158. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster- row. 

“Worthy  alike  of  its  theme  and  Its  authors.” — 
Times. 

T  ONDON:  A  PILGRIMAGE.  By 

±J  GUSTAVE  DORK  and  BLANCHARD 
JERROLI).  Part  IX.,  now  ready,  contains  the 
following  lilustratioDb  by  Gustave  Dore,  drawn 
on  the  spot,  and  engraved  under  the  Artist’s  care¬ 
ful  superriv^ion. 

Brewers  Men;  In  the  Brewery;  Mixing  the 
Malt ;  St  Paul’s  from  the  Brewery  Bridge ;  The 
Great  Vats  ;  Dudley-street,  Seven  dials  ;  Brewers 
Dray;  The  Turnkey;  Thieves  Ganiblln-T  ;  Blue- 
gate  Fields;  Whitechapel  Kefreshinents ;  After¬ 
noon  in  tlie  Park ;  A  Whitechapel  Coffee-house ; 
Asleep  in  the  Streets;  M’aifs  and  Strays;  A 
House  of  Refuge  ;  In  the  Bath. 

In  Twelve  3Iontby  Parts,  Ss.  each. 

London  :  GRANT  and  CO.,  102  Fleet-street, 
and  all  Booksellers. 

“Ample  entertainment  for  the  immense  circle 
of  readers  it  deserves  to  find,  and  always  will 
find." — Times. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

rpHE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE 

X  for  SEPTEMBER.  Now  Ready. 

Contains: — Isles  of  the  Amazons,  by  Joaquin 
Miller;  Trout  Fishing  on  Dartmoor;  Algiers  as 
itis;  Two  Irish  Songs;  Our  National  CoalCellnr, 
by  Phillips  Bevan.  F  G.8. ;  Great  Yarmouth; 
Old  Loves  and  Old  Letters  (continued);  '  icaro- 

fua.  N.  Walker,  His  dventures  and  Opinions; 
’layers of  our  Day.  XX — Mr  Phelps.  XXL— Mr 
Fechter.  XXII. — Mr  Buckstone  ;  Stranger  than 
Fiction,  by  Joseph  Hatton  (continued);  Table 
Talk.  By  Sylvan  us  Urban,  Gentleman. 

London :  GRANT  and  CO.,  102  Fleet-street. 
And  all  Booksellers. 


X  Contents  of  the  SEPTEMBER  No.;— 

1.  The  Study  of  Sociology.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 
No.  V. 

3.  Anglo-Catholicisra.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Alex¬ 
ander  Ewing,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Argyll  and 
the  Isles. 

3.  Twenty-three  Sonnets  from  Michael  Angelo. 

By  J.  A  Symonds. 

4.  The  Education  of  Irish  Gentlemen.  By  the 

Rev.  J.  M.  C  .pcs. 

5.  Mr  G.  H.  Lewes  on  SchelliRg  and  Uegcl.  By 

J.  Soot  Henderson. 

0.  Church  and  State  in  Discor±  By  the  Rev. 
Orby  Shipley. 

7.  The  International.  Addressed  to  the  W orking 

Class.  By  Joseph  Mazzini.  Part  II. 

8.  The  Law  of  Modesty  in  Art.  By  Matthew 

Browne. 

9.  Fnmch  Protestantism.  By  the  Rev.  John 

Hunt. 

8TRAHAN  and  CO.,  50  Ludgate  hill. 

In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  £1  48., 

MEMOIR  OF 

COUNT  DE  MONTALEMBERT. 

A  CUAFTEB  OV  BKCKNT  FBENCU  BISTOUT. 

'  Br  Mbs  OLIPHANT, 

Author  of  the  *  Life  of  Edward  Irving,’  Ac. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 


:  Now  rend}',  in  2  vols.,  218., 

EECOLLECT.ONS  of  SOCIETY  in 

'  FRANCE  and  ENGLAND. 

By  Lndy  CLEMENTINA  DAVIES. 

The  Times,  August  19.— “On  i>rocecding  to  a 
conscientious  examination  ot  tlio  c  iitents  W9 
found  tlie  familiar  and  cummonplHCe  matter 
liglitoiied  and  n-lleved  by  many  lively  louclies  of 
description,  many  traits  of  cliuracter,  many  lllus- 
■  trative  inciclents,  wiiicli  may  prove  licips  to  liis- 
I  tory,  and  might  have  been  Irretrievably  lost  had 
I  tliey  not  been  marked  and  recorded  as  they 
occurred.  Lady  Clementina  Daxies’s  opportune 
I  tie-t  were  excellent,  and  the  very  truditioiis  of  her 
family  are  frauglit  with  interest.  Some  of  her 
I  local  and  perkuiml  impressloiiH  arc  as  graplilc  and 
distinct  as  if  tliey  hud  been,  so  to  s|>eak,  photo* 
graphed  on  her  inciuory." 

Mormno  Post. -“Two  charming  volumes, 
lull  of  the  niwt  interesting  and  enterlaining 
matter,  and  written  in  plain,  elegant  English. 
J.ady  Ciementina  Davies  has  seen  much,  heard 
much,  and  remeiuLered  well;  iiidicd,  there  U 
scarcely  a  celebrity  of  tiie  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years  liguring  in  Idgli  society  of,  whom  charac¬ 
teristic  personal  naecdetes  are  not  given,  and 
I  tliew'  such  as  will  be  new  to  all,  save  exceptionally 
privileged  individuals.  Tlie  work,  tnerelore, 
ought  to  Hud  immense  favour  wltli  nil  classes  of 
readers,  having  tlie  interest  of  a  romance  wherein 
no  character  is  fictitious  no  incident  untrue." 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers, 
13  Great  Murlhorough  street. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  TUE  LIBRARIES, 


WRAYFORD’S  WARD,  and  other 

Tales.  By  F.  W.  ROBINSON,  Author  ol 

*  Grandmother’s  Money.*  &c.  3  vols. 

“  V’ery  readable  tales."— John  Bull. 

“Most  agreeably  written  and  cleverly  strung 
together." — Messenger. 

Ihe  WOMAN  with  a  SECBET.  By 

ALICE  KING,  Author  of  ‘Queen  of  Uer- 
self,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

JANET’S  CHOICE.  By  Mary 

CHARLOTTE  PHILLPOTTS,  Author  ol 

•  Maggie  s  Secret,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  Miss  Phillpotts  weaves  a  mostinterestingplot 
and  draws  her  characters  with  reiuarkabu)  dis- 
tinetness  and  life-like  vigour;  the  descriptions  of 
Scotcli  scenery  are  full  of  Ireauty,  and  the  passion 
of  love  is  exquisitely  treated."— Court  Journal. 

OFF  PARADE.  By  Stephen  J. 

MacKenna,  late  28th  Regiment.  3  vols. 

“We  have  read  ‘Off  Parade’  through  with 
considerable  pleasure.” — Athenaeum. 

“  An  exceedingly  entertaining  and  well-written 
novel — one  of  the  most  spirit^,  pleasant,  racy 
nroductions  which  we  have  fallen  in  with  for  a 
long  time.  As  the  story  advances  we  become 
deeply  interested  in  It.  The  delineatioiu  of 
character  are  capital.” — Morning  Post. 

FIRST  ia  the  FIELD.  By  the 

Author  of  *  Recommended  to  Mercy.’  3  vols. 
“  A  novel  of  considerable  ability.  The  plot  Is 
full  of  strong  situations.” — Athenaeum. 


HURST  and  BLACKETT, 
IS  Great  Marlborough-rtreet. 


I’ubllshers, 


FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

for  SEPTEMBER. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 


contents: 


Victor  Hugo:  I/Anmie  Terrible.  By  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne. 

Mr  Brassey  on  Work  and  Wages.  By  Fredetio 
Harrison. 

Rousseau  at  Les  Clmrmettes.  A  ChapU'r  from  a 
Fortliconiing  Monogratih.  By  tlie  Editor. 
Increasiug  Ditficulties  of  Tenant  Farmers  and 
their  Leglolative  Remedies.  By  G.  VV’.  Bear. 
The  Republican  Movement  in  F:urupc.  IV.  By 
Senor  Castelar. 

The  Eu8ta(*e  Diamonds.  Chaps.  LVII.  to  LIX. 

By  Antiiony  'J’rollope. 

Critical  Notices.  By  Sidney  Colvin. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 

i:)LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for 

l>  SEPTEMBER,  1872.  No.  DCLXXXIII. 
Price  28.  6d. 

CONTENTS : 

A  True  Reformer.  Part  VII. 

Glimpses  of  tlie  Future. 

The  British  Touri.-t  in  Norway.— Conclusion. 
Charles  James  J.ever. 

Idfe  of  Madame  dc  Lafayette. 

Japan. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 
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AUGUST 


THE  EXAMINE! 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER 

BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  ^ 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 

It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock 

WITH  LISTS  OF  VmCES,  AND  FLANS  OF  THE  20  LARGE  SHOW  liOOy 


OEDSTEADS.— Tlie  best  Sliow  of 
IlfON  and  HUASS  HEHSTEADS  in  the 
Kiiijrdoni,  A  very  assortment  of  every 

deseripfion  of  Iron,  Urass,  and  Composite  Iron 
and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Children’s  Cots,  &c.,  is  on 
view  in  the  spacious  Show-rooms.  Upwards  of  150 
different  I’atterns  always  fixed  for  inspection. 
The.se  are,  even  in  the  lowest  prices,  of  {.guaran¬ 
teed  quality,  and  of  the  best  manufacture. 

Strong  I’ortable  Folding  Bedsteads,  6  ft  long, 
2  ft  0  in  wide,  Hs  each. 

Best  Iron  Bedsteads,  fitted  with  dovetail  joints, 
patent  Lath  Sackin'?,  Castors,  &c.,  6  ft  long, 
2  ft  G  in  wide,  las  Gd  each. 

Children’s  Cot.s,  from  18s  Gd  to  £15  158. 

Grnamented  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  from 
25s  to  £35. 

Patent  llheiocline  Couches,  Military  Bed¬ 
steads,  Ac. 

Patent  Folding  Chairs  to  form  Bedstead,  wdth 
best  Hair  Mattress,  753  complete. 

Patent  Elongating  Cots  to  form  Couch  or  Bed¬ 
stead.  Can  be  used  by  Child,  Youth,  or  Adult. 
Full  extended  size,  6  ft  long,  2  ft  0  in.  wide,  price 
60s;  with  set  of  good  Wool  Mattresses,  especially 
adapted  for  the  three  sizes,  £4  Is.  This  will  also 
form  a  useful  Couch. 


p  LOCKS,  CANDELA  Rif  A 

^  BKONZES.-Each  article  is  of  H 

quality,  and  some  are  objects  of 

the  productions  of  the  first  ManufSurm  nf 

poV^^’tfMr  «*im. 

. from  48  Cd  to  £16 168 

QUTLERY,  Warranted. -The  most 

varied  assortment  of  TABLE  CUTI  puv 
in  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on 

rpi,  _  T>,  j  1,  #  I  •  I'able  Dessert  1  Carrers 

tl  SleS 

3j-iiich  ivory  bandies,*  **  i 

per  dozen . i  iq  .  lo  e  /• 

^  do.  balanced  do . '17  .  14  ’  i  r  * 

1^0.  .  do.  .  24  .  iJ  :  I  6  S 

4  fine  ivory  do .  30  .  24  .  I  9 

4  do.  extra  large,  do....  XJ  .  26  !  9  i 

4  do.  finest  African  ivory  37  .  30  .  12  6 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules  36  .  30  .  15  . 

Do.,  with  silvered, 

,  blades  . |  60  .  38  .  13  o 

Nickel  electro-silvered 

haudies . |  23  .  19  .  7  0 

Papier  mache  and  iron  tea- 

TIJAYS.— An  assortment  of  TEA-T11AY8 
and  WAITElvS.  wholly  unprecedented,  wlietLcr 
as  to  extent,  variety,  or  novelty  : 

Oval  Papier  .Macho  Trays, 

per  8et  of  Three  . from  248.  to  10  guinea.^ 

Ditto  Iron  ditto  . from  lOs  6d  to  4  guineas 

Waiters,  Cake  and  Bread  Baskets. 

Kitchen  requisites  (including 

BUUSHES  and  TUIiXEKV),  ami  ever)' 
Article  for  the  FUBNISHINGof  IvITCIJE.NS. 
are  arranged  in  Four  fciets,  each  complete  in  itself 
1  12,3.4 

£  s.  d.  .£  s.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Kitchen  Uten-  |  1  | 

6ils  .  !70  4  8  25  0  111  0  5  3  17  OJ 

Brushes  and  I 

Turnery  .  23  8  1  16  15  7,  8  8  8  3  18  2 


T>EDDING  MANUFACTURED  on 

1-^  the  premises  and  guaranteed  by  WILLIAM 
8.  BUIITON.  3  It.  |4n.Giu.j  5  ft. 

For  Bedsteads.  Width:  ^  g.  d.  I  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Po't  straw  Paillass''s .  12  .  IG  .  .  18  . 

Best  FrcTuIialvii  lu  ittrsses  .11  0  .  16  .  .  18  . 

B.'.-it  cotton  /lock  ditto .  IG  .  1  2  G  1  6  G 

ro'o  ire  I  wool  ditto .  17.1G.19. 

Best  b.'owii  wool  dit'o .  13  .  1  13  0  I  17  . 

(loud  white  woo!  ditto .  1  8  G  2  3  .  2  7  , 

K.\tra  super  ditto,  ditto  ...  2  10  .|  3  13  .4  1  . 

Superior  horsehair  ditto...  2  2  0  3  3  .  3  9  . 

Extra  super  ditto .  2  IS  .'4  8  .  4  18  . 

German  spring  hair  stuf-  I 

ting .  3  5  .14  7  6  4  15  . 

Extra  super  ditto .  4  5  5  15  G  5  . 

French  inattiess  for  use  |  | 

over  spring .  2  5  6  3  G  0  3  15  . 

Extra  super  ditto,  ditto  ...  3  7  0  5  .  .!  5  11  . 

Beds, poultry, at  Is.  peril).  1  11  .12  7  • 

Best  grey  goose,  at  23.  2d.  1 

per  lb .  3  .  .  5  .  .  5  13  . 

Best  white  do.,  at  3s.  SJ.  { 

per  lb .  4  5  .  7  0  .  8  2  . 

Feather  Pillows,  38.  Od.  to  14s. ;  Bolsters,  from 
Os.  to  29s.  Od. ;  Down  Pillows,  from  lOs,  6d.  to 
ir.s.  Gd.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  and  blieets  in 
every  variety. 


Total .  19  I  .  11  13  C  il2  14  G 

Any  Article  to  be  h  ul  singly  at  the  same  prices. 
An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  rehi- 
livc  number  of  Knives.  Ac.,  £2  l.‘).s. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  anil  Forks  .  .£1  3s  od  per  dozen. 
Dc8.«crt  „  „  ...  Bis  Gd  ,, 

Teaspoons  .  11s  ikI  ,, 

»'PE\  anil  COFFEE  SETS,  Eloctio 

1.  Silver,  in  great  variety, from  £3  15g.  to £21  IGs. 

DISH  (R)VERS,  Electro  Silver,  from 
£9  the  Set  of  Four  to  £26, 

CORNER  DISHES,  Electro  Silver, 

from  £7  109  to  £18  ISs  the  Set  of  Four; 
Warmers,  £7  2s  Gd  to  £15  15s, 

Biscuit  boxes,  from  12s.  to 

£5  58. 

Y^RUET  ami  LIQUOR  FRAMES, 

Electro  Silver,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices 
The  largest  Stock  in  i‘xi.stence  of  i)lated  dessert 
Knives  and  Forks,  uiul  F'ijh-eating  Knives  and 
Forks  and  Carveis. 

All  kinds  of  Beplatlng  done  by  the  Patent  I’ro- 
ces.8.  - 

T3ATHS  and  TOILET  WARE.— 

The  Stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newrst,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the 
Public. 

Portable  Showers.Hs.od.  Pillar  Showers,  .£3  lOs. 

Nursery,  2.)S.  to  40s.  to  CG  8s. 

nil),  158.  to  :iss.  Sponging,  Os.  Od.  to  .388. 

A  large  assortment  of  Gas,  Furnace,  Hot  and 
Cold  Plunge,  Vapour  and  Cami)  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  Ware  hi  great  variety,  from  13s.  to 
48.S.  the  Set  of  Three. 


Total  per  set  93  12  9  41  15  819  9  l|  7  15  24 
Any  single  article  may  be  had  at  the  same  price 
quoted  for  iu  the  different  Lists.  For  particulars 
see  Illustrated  Catalogue,  which  cau  be  had  free 
by  post. 

/  ^  ASELIERS  in  GLASS  or  METAL. 

\  T  — All  that  is  new  and  choice  in  Brackets, 
I’endants,  and  Chandeliers,  adapted  to  (Jffices. 
Passages,  and  Dwelling-rooms.  They  are  marked 
in  plain  figures,  at  prices  proportionate  with  th(^* 
which  have  tended  to  make  his  ICstablishmeiit  the 


-I-  ON  L  Y . — The  largest  assortment  of  London- 
made  BRONZE  TEA  URNS  and  KETTLES  in 
the  world,  including  all  the  recent  novelties,  Ison 
Sale  from  32s.  to  £G. 

DISH-COVERS  and  HOT-VVATER 

DISHES,  in  every  variety,  and  of  the 
newest  Patterns.  Block  Tin  Dish  Covers,_^ir8  9 
the  set  of  six  ;  elegant  modem  Patterns, 4, s  ou  io 
738  the  set ;  Britannia  Metal,  with 
Handles,  £3  15s  Od  to  £6  IGs  the  set  of  five ;  weHro- 
plated.  £9  to  £26  the  set  of  four; 

VVater  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  Ls  ‘O-iw, 
Britannia  metal,  258  to  80b; 

Britannia  metal,  full  size,  .£5  58 ;  ditto  on  u  . 
full  size,  £10. 

/30AL  SCOOP  S.- WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  400 

COAL  SCOOPS  ON  ^DGW,  of  which  he  invite 
inspection.  The  prices  vary  from  28.  4d.  to  • 
Plain  black  open  Scoops,  from  28.  4d.;  (to.  aa. 
zinc-lined,  from  58.  3d.;  Covered  Box  ScoPy^ 

from  Cs. ;  do.  with  IDm*!  8COop,  from  1- •  •  • 

do.,  do.,  with  fancy  oniameiitation,  fr®  ,  .A 
highly  finished  and  oniameiited,  ^nd  nt 
imitation  ivory  handles  from  228.  to  15(«‘  . 

There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  M  ood 
Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings.  .. 

l.^'ENDERS,  STOVES, 

lLVNGES,FIRE-IRONS,andCHIM^ 

PIECES.  Buyers  of  the  "If,  *‘3iioW- 

before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHUit 

ROOM  S.  ,  ,4,1  £9 .)!. 

Black  Register  Stoves . . 

Bright  do.,  oriuoluoruameiits  from  £31 

Bronzed  Fenders . to  ££>• 

Steel  and  Ormolu  ieiiders  —  to  £KG. 

Clilmiicy-l'iccw  . . . . from  fl 

E'ire-iroiis  (Set  of  three) . irQUi 

iimr.  WILLIAM  S.  BTTKTON  wUl 


T  AMRSof  ALL  SOUTS  .hkI  VAT- 

I  J  TERNS. — The  collection  of  French  ilotlera- 
leur  Lamps  defies  competition.  The  prices  (com- 
l»iete  with  Chiiniiey  ami  Globe)  vary  from  ssto  .t9 
Each  Lamp  is  giiaraiiteecl  perfect,  but  to  ensure 
their  proper  aetioii  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 
piqiplles  Pure  ('olzu  Oil  at  the  Wholesale  Price, 
3s.  7d.  per  gallon. 

Moileruteiir  (ilobes.  full  size,  2h  Oil  e.Toli ;  Cliliii- 
iievs,  ikl  eacli ;  Cotton  Wieks,  4d  per  do*en. 

Lamps  of  all  other  descriptions  arc  on  Show  in 
great  variety. 
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Paltcrns. 

Fiddle 
or  Old 
Silver. 

Bead 

or 

Thread. 

£  s. 

d 

£ 

s. 

d. 

l2  Table  forks . 

1  10 

. 

2 

1 

12  Table  spoons . 

1  10 

. 

2 

1 

12  DcABcrt  forks . 

1  2 

• 

1 

7 

12  Dcsicit  spoons  . 

1  2 

. 

> 

7 

12  Tea  svoons . 

.  14 

a 

19 

G  Kg;;  spoons,  gilt  bowls 

.  9 

12 

2  Sauce  ladles  . 

.  6 

8 

1  Gravy  spoon  . . 

.  G 

. 

8 

2  .Salt  spjons.  gilt  l.uwls 

•  3 

. 

4 

1  Mustiinl  spoon,  vt.  t-l. 

.  1 

6 

2 

1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs  .. 

.  2 

G 

3 

0 

1  Pair  of  fi.h  carvers  ... 

.  19 

3 

i 

2 

G 

1  Butter  knife . 

.  2 

9 

3 

6 

1  Soup  ladle  . 

.  10 

• 

11 

• 

1  Sugar  sifter . 

.  3 

• 

4 

• 

Total . 

9  1  . 

11 

13 
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